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'2.  (Krford  anti  Liickc.  liy  Loni  (rrenviilt*.  Hv(k  pp,  {{8.  {.^ondon. 
1}{29. 

IT  is  bat  reasoimhh?  to  conclude,  tliat  the  members  of  an  en¬ 
lightened  community,  in  tlie  ])OKsc8sion  of  the  invaluable 
privileges  and  henctiLs  which  are  derived  from  very  ample 
means  of  knowledge,  and  eminently  enjoying  the  blessings  of 
freedom,  would  be  anxious  to  understand  through  what  chan¬ 
nels  these  advantages  have  been  conveyed  to  them^  and  ilua 
they  would  be  prepared  duly  to  honour  the  memory  of  those 
iiidividmils  to  whose  labours  they  chicHy  owe  their  high  prero¬ 
gatives.  Society  has,  however,  been  but  too  little  c  areful  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  its  greatest  benefactors,  many  of  whose 
imes  have  been  permitted  to  pa.ss  into  oblivion.  Omisaiont 
nd  neglects  of  this  kind  arc  most  to  be  remarked  in  connection 
with  the  great  moral  and  religious  changes  of  a  country.  We 
have,  however,  in  many  instances,  the  satisfaction  of  seeing,  in 
the  works  which  survive  them,  the  imperishable  monuments  of 
tiiose  distinguished  persons  who  were  principally  instrumental 
in  effecting  those  changes;  and  it  is  vep/  gratiiying,  occasionally 
to  n^ceive  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  their  ]>ersonal  Idatory 
‘ud  character.  A  statue,  said  the  Lvric  Rard  of  Thebes,  Is 
niamveable,  but  my  odes  convey  mens  praises  far  and  wide. 
And  a  literary  memorial  is,  after  all,  j^erhaps,  the  l>est  means 
ot  rendering  justice  to  merit.  I.<ocke’s  is  not  altogether  a  neg- 
1*  cted  biography;  but,  till  the  publication  l>eibre  us,  there  ex- 
i'ted  no  separate  life  of  that  illustrious  person,  which  could  be 
pronounced  worthy  of  his  fame:  the  present  volume,  therefore, 
jpplies  a  very  important  desideratum. 
voT.,  n. — s.s. 
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I8r^  Lortl  King’^j  Lift*  of  Li*cke, 

After  the  ileath  of  Locke,  his  papers  came  into  the  possession 
of  Sir  Peter  Kimr.  his  near  relative  nn<l  the  sole  executor  of  his 
will.  'Phey  comprise  tiie  oriijinals  of  many  of  his  priiited  works, 
ami  of  some  which  were  never  piihlished  ;  tlie  letters  of  a  venr 
extensive  correspondence  writh  liis  friends,  both  in  ICn^land  and 
abroad ;  his  common-place  h<H)ks ;  and  many  miscellaneous 
papers  ;  the  whole  of  which  have  been  carefidly  preserved,  and 
are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  noble  Lord  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  volume  before  us.  I'or  the  present  which  he 
has  maile  to  tlie  literature  of  our  country,  he  is  entitled  to  a  very 
ample  measure  of  tjrateful  acknowledi^einent.  To  ourselves, 
the  *»:ift  is  most  truly  an  acceptable  one.  <  )ur  debt  of  oblifjation 
to  tlie  eminent  person  who  is  the  subject  of  his  book,  and  our 
recollection  of  the  benetils  derived  from  his  labours,  induce  in 
us  .1  feelinu  of  no  common  satisfaction  in  possessin*;  the  invalua¬ 
ble  work  before  us,  ami  in  having  the  op])ortunity  of  recom- 
mendini;  it  to  our  renders.  It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance,  both 
for  the  ineinorv  of  l^ocke.  and  for  the  interests  of  truth,  that 
the  selection  of  the  several  papers  h'ft  in  the  hands  of  his  exe¬ 
cutor,  ami  the  composition  of  the  *  Life  ’,  should  have  devtdved 
upon  so  com|H‘tent  and  liberal  a  })erson  as  the  ]>resent  noble 
Author.  I  le  ha^i,  with  most  correct  fcelinjx  and  judgement,  made 
Locke  the  exclusive  subject  of  his  work,  which,  in  this  respect, 
may  very  advanta<:eousiy  be  contrasted  with  the  numerous  in¬ 
stances  of  redundant  bioirraphies.  in  which  the  professed  subject 
is  almost  forgotten,  and  every  kind  of  di:ircs«ion  freely  admitted. 
In  tlie  volume  before  us,  the  render  will  find  many  interesting 
papers,  and  numerous  letters  selectetl  from  l.ocke’s  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  followiiiLj  disliiiiiuished  persons:  Sir  Isaac  New¬ 
ton.  Mr.  (aftcrw arils  l.ord)  Somers,  I.ord  Petcrborouiih,  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord  Chancellor)  Kinsj,  Sir 
William  'rruml>ull.  Lord  IVunbroke,  and  others.  He  will  have 
the  opportunity  of  learnin**  from  the  perusal  of  the  extracts  and 
dissertations  now  tirst  brought  under  his  observation,  tiie  early 
inclination  of  Locke’s  mind  towards  the  subjects  w'hicii,  when 
ad  vancetl  beyond  the  meridian  of  life,  he  presented  to  the  world 
in  his  I’.ssay  and  other  works;  as  well  as  his  constancy  in  the 
studies  by  w  hich  he  was  endeavouring;  to  correct  and  enlartte  his 
own  knowledge,  and  to  assist  others  in  the  pursuit  and  acquisi¬ 
tion  ot  truth.  At  the  close  of  the  volume,  there  is  inserted  * 
•  \  iew  of  the  Kssay  ’,  drawn  up  by  Locke  himself,  and  ori¬ 
ginally  published  in  l,c  Clerc’s  iVtbiiothtifue  L  ntvtrselle  before 
the  Lssay  itselt  was  given  to  the  world. 

.lohn  Locke  was  born  at  NVrington,  in  Somersetshire,  a.d. 

His  lather,  who  was  descended  from  the  Lockes  of 
f  barton  Court,  in  Horsetshire,  pos>essed  a  moilerate  landed 
property  at  I'ensfold  and  Belluton,  where  he  livetl ;  but  this 


Lord  Kind’s  lAfe  of  l.orkr,  IKff 

w!i!i  fonsidrrnl>ly  impaired  in  the  times  of  the  civil  war,  in  which 
he  supported  the  cause  of  the  l^arlinment,  in  whose  army 
he  bore  a  captain’s  commission.  Jolin  Locke  was  the  elder  of 
tvo  sons,  and  was  edneated  with  f^reat  care  hy  his  father,  of 
whom  he  always  spoke  with  the  greatest  respect  and  atfection, 
and  who  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  surviving  for  some  years  the 
l>eriod  of  his  son’s  maturity.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life.'the 
tnlher  e\acte<l  from  his  son  the  utmost  res|H?ct,  but  gradually 
treated  him  with  less  of  reserve  as  he  advanced  in  age,  and, 
when  grown  up,  live<l  with  him  on  terms  of  the  most  entire 
friendship.  Locke  mentioned  the  fact  of  his  father  leaving  ex¬ 
pressed  his  regret  for  giving  way  to  his  anger  and  striking  him 
once  in  his  childhood,  when  he  did  not  <leserve  it;  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter,  w  ritten  by  Loeke  w  hen  almost  thirty  years  of  age, 
to  his  parent,  is  very  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  son’s  tender¬ 
ness  of  allcclion. 

‘  “  Most  tlear  and  ever  loving  Father, 

<  **  I  did  not  doubt  hut  tliat  the  noise  of  a  ver}’  dangerous  sickneHS 
here  would  reach  you,  hut  I  am  alarmed  w'ith  u  more  dangerous  dis- 
•ase  from  Feusford,  and  were  1  as  secure  of  y»mr  health  as  (I  thank 
(rml)  I  am  of  mv  own,  I  should  not  think  myself  in  danger;  hut  1 
r.innot  Ik*  sjife  so  long  as  I  hear  of  your  weakness,  and  that  incrcftse  of 
vtnir  malady  upon  yon,  which  I  lK»g  that  you  W’onld,  hy  the  timely  ap¬ 
plication  of  reinedit's,  endeavour  to  remove.  Dr.  Menry  ha*  more  than 
once  put  a  stop  to  its  encroachinent ;  the  same  skill,  the  sume  means, 
the  siune  (rtMi  to  hies*  vt»ii,  is  left  still.  Do  not,  1  Iteseech  you,  hy 
that  care  you  tmght  to  have  of  yourself,  hy  that  tendernesa  1  am  sure 
you  have  <»f  us,  neglect  your  own,  and  our  safety  to<» ;  do  not,  by  a  toti 
pressing  care  for  vonr  children,  endangt*r  the  only  comfort  they  have 
left.  I  cannot  distrust  that  Providence  which  hath  condiictetl  u*  thua 
tar,  and  if  cither  your  disiippointinents  or  necessitiea  shall  reduce  us  to 
narrower  conditions  than  you  could  wusli,  content  shall  enlarge  it ; 
therefore,  let  not  these  thoughts  distri'ss  yon.  There  is  nothing  that 
I  have  which  can  l)C  so  w’ell  cinploved  as  to  his  use,  from  whom  1  first 
received  it ;  and  if  your  convenience  can  leave  me  nothing  else,  I  shall 
have  a  ht'ud,  and  hands,  and  industry  still  left  nic,  which  alone  have 
Is'en  al)le  to  rai.se  sutiicient  fortunes.  Pray,  Sir,  therefore,  make  your 
life  its  comfortable  and  lasting  as  y(»u  can  ;  let  not  any  cuiisiderutioii  of 
uh  cjist  you  into  the  least  despondeiicv.  If  I  have  any  retiections  on, 
or  desires  of  friM?  and  competent  subsistence,  it  is  more  in  referenct*  to 
•tnother  (whom  you  may  guess)  to  w  hom  1  am  very  much  obliged,  than 
for  myself ;  hut  no  thoughts,  how  important  soever,  shall  make  me 
forget  my  duty  ;  and  a  father  is  more  than  all  other  relutiuna  ;  and  the 
zreatest  siitisfaction  1  can  pro|H)se  to  myself  in  the  world,  is  my  hoficM 
-hat  you  may  yet  live  to  rect'ive  the  rcturu  of  some  comfort,  fur  all 
that  care  and  indulgence  you  have  placed  in, 

**  Sir,  your  most  obedient  son, 

“  .1.  Lr* 
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l.ord  King’s  Lite  of  I.ocke, 

LtK:k.e  was  sent  to  VVestminster  School,  and  in  was  ad. 

milled  a  student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where,  in  the  ear. 
liest  |>eriod  of  his  residence,  he  was  distincfuished  amon^  hit 
fellow-students  for  his  talents  and  learning.  From  his  own  eon. 
l‘e^sion,  however,  it  appears  that  he  lost  much  time  at  the  Cni- 
vi*r>ity.  He  was  dissatistied  with  the  systems  and  methods  of 
iiKslruction  which  he  found  prevailing,  an<i  was  of^en  heard  to 
fxpresb  Ins  regret  that  his  father  had  ever  sent  him  to  Oxford. 
Such  a  mind  as  Locke’s  could  find  hut  little  that  was  congenial 
in  the  philosophy  of  the  schools.  I’he  ohsonrities,  the  sub- 
tiitiea,  and  the  vain  disputations  which  had  become  incorporated 
uiili  the  Aristotelian  dogmas,  could  neither  gratify  nor  excite 
the  interest  of  an  inc|uirer  who  was  in  search  of  troth,  and  who 
regauied  as  useless  the  acquirements  which  were  not  siihsidiary 
to  its  atUiinmeiit.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  our  aversion  to 
sN  Stems  generally,  may  induce  us  to  overlook  advantages  which 
tiiey  are  quite  adequate  to  impart;  and  there  are  benefits  to 
he  tierived  from  particular  studies  which  wonhl  gr<*ally  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  mental  improvement  of  the  scholar  wno  has  pro- 
nouiicetl  thtMU  useless.  Tliere  can  he  no  doubt,  that  great  and 
solid  acquisitions  in  science  and  h  ariiing,  were  made  at  i  Ixford 
by  mmiy  of  Locke’s  conieinporaries.  f  he  regret  which  he  is 
-aid  to  have  expi'essed  on  account  of  his  education  at  that 
I  niversliy,  is  reported  on  the  authority  of  some  of  hU  friendl» 
pankuiuily  Clerc.  But,  prouably,  as  Lord  King  remarks^ 

*  too  iiuicn  stress  nas  been  laid  upon  some  iiccidentai  expret* 

'  >iuiis;  or  the  regrets  expressed  by  i^ocke,  ought  to  have  bees 
'  iindei'stotHi  by  Le  Clerc  to  apply  to  the  plan  of  <  ciucatMii 
‘  then  generally  pursuetl  at  Flnglish  universities.’  There  can  be 
no  tiiiHcultv  in  concluding,  with  the  noble  Author,  that  ‘  to  Oi- 
‘  foni,  even  as  ( )xforfl  was  in  the  days  of  Locke,  he  must  have 
‘  bet'll  coii>itlerabiy  imiebted.’ 

•  'Hie  tx>ur?»»‘  «»i  .stmly  aial  the  bad  as  it  was,  fortiinateh 

did  aoi  aitrict  iiiui'a  of  his  atteniittu,  and  iiis  iiiiiul  the  train* 

intds  ot  the  '^-IkniU.  and  tiieir  tndlcHS  (M.'r))iexities  and  str^ihistry.  H 
the  system  of  education  diti  not  otfer  assistance,  or  alford  those dk 
nvtious  so  uselul  to  tin*  young  stutlent^  the  residence  at  <  )xfnTd  (hd, 
no  diHiht,  KWifiT  eaM‘.  and  leisure,  and  the  opportunity  of  other  stn- 
<li»*H :  it  artortiini  also  the  means  of  iutercuarse  with  iiersons,  fponi 
Mjciety  iuid  cuiivcrsatiun,  wc  know  that  the  idea  of  his  girrt 

hrsl  arutM'.’ — p.  4. 

hetliti  i^ockc  iiud,  at  any  tiuie,  serious  tboiights  of  enga^j^ 
fug  in  any  prolession,  is  uncertain.  His  inclinations  led  him  U) 
the  stud)  ui  inedlciiie,  which  he  appears  to  liave  very  ardently 
prosecuted.  His  dhiry  coniaius  frequent  notices  of  curious  cases; 
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LonI  Kihifs  l/ijr  of  I^ockr, 

hi9  cotiectian  of  nuMlir^t  bonkn  was  considerable;  he  wan,  at  ap- 
(»»‘ars  from  liis  rorrespondenee,  oerasionally  ronsultetl  !)y  hia 
tViends;  and  the  praise  which  Sydenham,  the  greatest  authority 
i»rhi!<  time,  bestows  on  the  medical  talents  of  I, oc’ke,  is  sufficient 
»,)  prove,  that  his  skill  and  .iccomplishments,  as  a  student  of  the 
lit  alimt  art,  were  of  a  hiit^'  order.  In  the  retirement  of  Oxford, 
!ie  sjH'iU  many  years.  In  1(1^5,  he  eii|TafTed,  for  the  first  time, 
i  111  the  practical  business  of  life;  when  he  accompanied,  as  se- 
;  i  ieiary,  Sir  Walter  V  ane,  the  Kind's  envoy  to  the  I'llector  of 

j  Ihantieiihur^.  f  rom  his  correspondence  during  this  first  period 

I  of  his  foreign  residence,  we  shall  make  some  extracts,  which  will 
*\hil)it  llu*  personage  hitherto  known  to  most  of  our  readers 
i  (oilv  in  the  chamcier  of  a  grave  philosopher,  as  a  lively  and 

i  amusing  writer.  'The  following  is  part  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  John 

j  xrachv,  Sutton  ('onrt,  Bristol. 

‘  UKAH  SIR, 

*  "  Are  yon  at  loiniirc  for  half  an  hour's  trouble.^  will  von  lH*c<Hitfnt 
I  I  should  kivpun  tlu»  nistom  of  writing  long  letters,  with  little  in  thein^ 

I  TIs  a  barren  place,  and  the  dull  frozen  jiart  of  the  year,  and  therefore 

I  \ oil  must  iu»t  expert  great  niatUTK.  ’Tis  enough,  that  ut  ChristinuM 

^  von  have  empty  Christinas  tales,  fit  for  the  chimney  corner.  To  begin, 

j  ihpretbre,  DeremlHT  loth,  (here^oth,)  ('hristmas-cliiv,  alaml  one  in  the 
I  morning,  1  ivent  a  gossippiiig  to  onr  Lady  ;  think  me  not  pmfune,  for 

f  the  name  is  a  great  deal  inodester  than  the  service  I  was  at.  I  shall 

\  not  di'serihe  all  the  ])articularH  i  oliserved  in  that  church,  iaung  the 
#  principal  of  the  I'athoiics  in  I'ievos;  but  only  those  that  were  pitriicniar 

i  to  the  iHxniKioii.  Near  the  high  altar  w  an  u  little  altar  for  this  day’s 

IMticiiinitv  ;  the  scene  w  as  a  stable,  w  herein  w  as  an  ox,  an  ass,  u  cradle, 
the  \’irgiu,  the  Babe,  J<»seph,  siiepheriLs.  and  angels,  dramatis  persoiisc: 
h  id  they  but  given  tlicm  motion,  it  had  l»een  a  perfect  ]mppct  play, 
ind  might  have  de^Tved  pence  a-piece;  for  they  w’ere  of  the  same  size 
md  make  that  our  Knglisli  puppets  are  ;  anti  I  am  confident,  these 
''hepherds  and  this  Joseph  arc  kin  to  that  .Judith  and  Ilolophemes 
I  vhich  I  have  si'en  at  jiarthoiomew  fair.  A  little  without  the  stable 

,  viis  a  flock  of  sheep,  cut  out  of  cards  ;  and  these,  as  they  then  stood, 

♦Hthout  their  shepherds,  a])j>eared  to  me  the  best  emblem  1  bad  sewn  a 
i<»ng  time,  and  xncthought  represented  these  p4Mir  innocent  people,  w'hcK 
whilst  their  shepherds  pretend  m  much  to  follow  C'hritl,  and  fiav  their 
«i**votion  Xa*  him,  are  left  unregarded  in  the  barren  wilderness.  'Iliis 
'^•is  the  siiow :  the  music  to  it  w  as  all  vocal  in  the  quire  adjoiniog,  but 
^uch  a.s  i  never  htrard.  Thev  had  strong  voices,  but  so  ill-tuned,  so 
>n.inanaged.  that  it  was  their  misfortune,  as  w*eU  as  <tun,  that  they 
^mild  l>e  h(*ard.  He  that  could  not,  though  he  bad  a  cold,  uiake  better 
:nusic  with  a  chevy  chaoe  over  a  pot  of  smooth  Jile,  deserved  well  to 

|p«iy  the  reckoning,  and  go  away  athirst.  Ilowei’er,  I  think  they  w'ere 
honestest  singing  men  1  have  ever  seen,  for  they  endeavoured  to 
’•  servo  their  money,  and  (‘amed  it  certainly  with  pains  enough  ;  for 
*'^st  they  w-rinted  in  skill,  they  made  up  in  loudness  and  variety:  every 
ae  had  his  own  tune,  and  the  result  of  all  w'as  like  the  noise  of  rhoos- 
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iiig  pariiaineiil  nn*u.  where  every  one  endenvonr<<  to  cry  londe^t.  Be- 
slilvH  the  men,  tiiere  were  ii  cimipany  of  little  chorinters.  1  thmijfht, 
hIicu  1  ^avv  them  at  rir^t.  they  had  dtnu'ed  to  the  other’s  music,  and 
that  it  had  l>eeii  your  (JrayVlnn  revels;  for  they  were  juinpiiif^  up 
and  down,  alKiut  a  pMHi  cliarctiol  hre,  that  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
<piire  (this,  their  devotion,  and  their  singing,  was  enough,  1  think,  to 
keep  them  warm,  though  it  were  a  very  eohl  night)  ;  hut  it  was  not 
(lancing,  hut  singing  they  served  for :  wlnm  it  came  to  tlnur  tiimg, 
awav  they  nin  to  their  places,  and  there  they  niade  as  gotnl  harmony  as 
a  coiKvrt  of  little  pigs  wotild.  and  they  were  much  alxmt  as  cleaniv. 
Their  part  lH*ing  done,  out  they  salli(*d  again  t(»  the  fin*,  where  the? 
phivt‘d  till  their  eue  ndhsl  them,  and  then  haek  to  their  plan's  the? 
middled.  S»  negligent  and  slight  are  they  in  th(*ir  servin',  in  a  plar» 
wiiere  tlie  nearness  of  adversarit's  might  teach  them  to  Im»  more  c'areful ; 
Imt  1  supp(»s«r  liie  nalurai  tendency  of  tln*se  outside  performances  and 
these  inniiiineries  in  religion,  would  bring  it  every  where  to  this  pan, 
did  not  tear  and  the  severity  of  the  nnigistrate  preserve  it  ;  which 
being  taken  away  liere,  th(‘y  vitv  t*asiiy  siitfiT  themselves  to  slohlw 
over  ilielr  ceremonies,  which,  in  other  plan's,  are  kept  np  with  so  much 
/eai  and  exactness ;  hnt  methinks  they  are  not  to  In'  hlaninl,  since  the 
ime  seems  to  me  as  much  religion  as  the  other.”  '  pp.  Hi — In. 

Locke  returned  to  Lngland  in  Feln  uary  Kilio.  An  ofter  of 
going  into  Spain  in  liie  public  employment,  kept  him  for  some 
lime  in  suspense,  but  was,  soon  after  liis  arrival  at  Oxford,  de¬ 
clined  by  him ;  as  was  a  similar  proposal  in  the  antnnin  of  the 
same  year,  l^ietermeiii  in  the  (  burch  was  ottered  him,  through 
tlie  medium  of  a  fnenci,  in  his  reply  has  l>eon  preserved, 

.(ud  is  inserted  at  p.  ‘«i7.  lieforethis  time,  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
had  been  passed,  and  that  secession  from  the  Church  had  been 
compelled  by  the  terms  of  it,  in  respect  to  which,  .at  a  subsequent 
ju.'ru)d,  Loeke  remarked,  ‘  th.at  Bartholomew  dav  was  fatal  to 
*  our  (’hurch  and  religion,  in  throwing  out  a  very  great  number 
‘  of  won  by,  learned,  pious,  and  orthodox  divines.’  liat  were 
bis  impres>ions  of  this  transaction  at  the  lime  of  its  occurrence, 
wi!  have  luj  means  of  ascertaining.  Among  tlie  reasons  which 
he  U)signs  to  his  irieiid  as  dctcriniuing  him  against  entering  into 
the  ('hurch,  we  liiid  no  reference  to  ihe  demands  of  the  eccle- 
siasiical  laws  whicli  were  estahlisheil  by  that  Act,  and  to  which 
it  is  scarcely  U)  he  imagined  that  Locke  could  liave,  even  then, 
been  pre|Kired  to  submit  his  understanding  and  his  conscience. 
I  hat  he  could  have  approved  of  tile  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
the  ('lunch  so  entirely,  as  to  give  solemnly  his  unfeigned  assent 
and  consent  to  all  and  every  thing  contained  in  the  Book  of 
(  ommon  Braver,  is  not  to  he  believed  ;  and  the  terms  of  the 
(Kford  oalli,  to  which  a  siniilar  assent  and  decianitioii  were  re- 
(juired,  *  that  it  is  not  lawful,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  to 
t.ike  arms  ag.iinst  tiie  king,  ur  attempt  any  alteration  in  the 
’government  ,  were  loo  abhorrent  to  ilie  >pnit  which  ilictalcii 
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anil  controlled  liis  opinions,  to  receive  his  sanction.  The  seeds 
ot’  those  great  principles  which  were  alterwards  so  fully  deve¬ 
loped  in  his  writings,  had  long  heen  genninatin;^,  and  were  ex¬ 
panding  and  hecoining  strong  in  his  mental  conceptions  and  de¬ 
terminations ;  nor  is  there  any  room  to  suppose,  that  implicit 
submission  to  ciuirch  authority  and  passive  ohedience  to  despotic 
riders,  were,  as  practical  maxims,  at  any  time  consonant  with  his 
opinions.  'I'he  applications,  however,  which  were  addressed  to 
liim,  aiul  theolfers  of  church  preferment  which  he  received,  were 
not  to  him  the  occasion  ot'  a  *  (iery  trial* :  his  principles  and  his 
inclination  were  at  peace  with  each  other.  ‘  1  am  sure  he 
savs,  *  I  cannot  content  myself  with  Iniing  undermost,  possibly 

•  the  middlinnost  of  my  profession  ;  and  you  will  allow,  on  coii- 

•  sideration.  care  is  to  he  taken  not  to  engage  in  a  culling, 

•  wherein,  if  one  chance  to  he  a  bungler,  there  is  no  retreat.* 
We  subjoin  Lord  King*s  rellections  on  the  correspondence. 

‘  Had  he  arceptisl  this  offer  of  preferment ;  liad  he  risen  l>evoiid  the 
niiddleinost  station  in  the  ('hureh,  which  his  own  inoiii^ty  made  liim 
assiirn  to  himself,  iind  to  which  his  virtues  must  have  eondemned  him  ; 
iiad  he  even  risen  to  the  highest  station  in  that  proh^ssion,  he  might 
have  acquired  all  the  reputation  which  Iwhuigs  to  u  divine  of  great 
talents  and  learning,  or  the  still  higher  distinction  of  great  nuKleration, 
raiidoiir,  and  l^iistian  charity,  s<>  rare  in  a  high-chnrehraan  ;  hut  most 
eertiiiidy  he  would  never  have  nttaimsi  the  name  of  a  great  philosopher 
who  h;is  extended  the  ImmiiuIs  of  human  knowltMlge. 

‘  There  iK*curred,  in  the  course*  of  LtK’ke’s  life,  the  clioice  of  three 
ilistinet  nrads  to  fortune,  and  jw*rhaps  to  celebrity,  either  of  which  wtis 
rapahle  of  influencing  most  powerfully,  if  not  of  totnllv  changing  his 
future  destiny.  'Flie  temptation  of  eonsidendde  preferment  in  the 
Church,  already  meiitioiiixl,  the  jmietiee  of  physic  as  a  profession,  or 
the  oppirtuiiity  of  eng.iging  in  diplomatic  employments,  from  which 
Ixst  he  st»ems,  by  his  own  account,  t(»  have  had  a  narrow  i*Kcape.  It 
would  have  Ihhui  uiitortunate  for  his  (»wn  renown,  had  he  l>i*en  sw'ayt*d 
l»y  the  advantiiges  which  at  different  times  were  held  out  to  liim  ;  it 
would  also  have  lieeii  unfortunate  for  the  pnrgress  of  knowdedge  in  the 
world,  if  he  had  placiil  himself  under  the  influence  of  circumstances 

rapahle  of  diverting  the  current  of  liis  thouglits,  and  changing  his 
lalHiurs  from  their  pro|M*r  and  most  useful  di*stination  ;  namely,  the 
lifting  of  the  veil  of  error:  liecanse  an  age  might  liuve  ehapsed  liefore 
the  ap|K*arancc  of  s«)  hold  a  searcher  after  truth.’  j»p.  211,  21k 

Physical  and  chemical  studies  engaged  much  of  Locke’s  at¬ 
tention  at  Oxford.  In  HKiG,  he  began  to  keep  a  register  of  the 
''tatc  of  the  air;  which  he  continued,  with  many  interruptions, 
till  his  final  departure  from  the  University,  i  le  corresponded 
"ith  Hoyle,  who  urged  him  to  ‘  search  into  the  nature  of  ininc- 
r  ds,’  and  proposed  l«i  send  him  some  sheets  of  articles  of  in- 
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quiry  into  mines.  But  in  this  year  an  incitlent  occurred,  which 
was  decisive  in  fixing  the  inclinations  of  Locke,  and  by  which 
the  course  of  his  future  life  was  very  materially  affected.  This 
was  his  acouaintance  with  Lord  Ashley,  afterwards  the  cele- 
l)rated  l*"arl  of  Shaftesbury.  The  circumstances  in  which  it 
originated,  were  of  the  most  accidental  and  trivial  kind  ;  but  to 
events  which  in  themselves  are  too  insignificant  to  be  recorded, 
the  most  important  consetjuenccs  are  fre(juently  to  be  traced; 
and  in  the  history  of  the  great  actors  on  the  stage  of  human 
life,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  most  humble,  ‘  little  things  are 
*  sometimes  great.’  Loril  Ashley,  we  are  informed,  was  suffer¬ 
ing  from  an  abscess  in  his  breast,  the  consequence  of  a  fall  from 
his  horse  ;  and,  intending  to  drink  the  water  of  Astrop,  he 
had  written  to  Dr. ’I'homas  to  ])rocure  him  the  necessary  ac- 
commo<lations  on  his  arrival  at  Oxford.  This  ])hysician,  being 
called  away,  desired  Locke  to  execute  the  commission.  On 
Lord  Aside) ’s  arrival,  the  waters,  by  some  accident,  were  not 
ready,  and  Locke  waited  upon  bim  to  apologize  for  the  disap¬ 
pointment.  Ilis  apology  was  satisfactory,  and  his  conversation 
so  much  interested  the  noble  visiter,  that  he  desired  to  improve 
the  acipiaintance  thus  commenced,  and  the  parties  were  thence¬ 
forth  most  intimate  frieiuls.  Lord  King  describes  this  attach¬ 
ment  as  alike  honourabh*  to  both  parties;  and  he  has  accom¬ 
panied  his  account  of  the  connection  between  them  with  some 
remarks  in  vindication  of  Locke,  against  the  strictures  of  Mr. 
Lox  on  Shaftesbury’s  ))olitical  dishonesty.  Ilis  Lordship’s  re¬ 
marks  satisfactorily  prove,  that  Locke  was  not  implicated  in  the 
transactions  which  attach  so  much  odium  to  the  character  of 
Shaftesbni  y ;  nor  were  they  necessary  indeed  for  this  purpose, 
since  Locke  is  not  chargeil  w  ith  the  guilt  of  being  his  coadjutor 
in  those  proceedings  ;  but  they  have  not  at  all  altered  our  feel¬ 
ings  as  to  the  <piestionable  propriety  of  the  connection  thus 
formed  with  a  man  by  no  means  the  most  distinguished  for  vir- 
tuous  principle,  and  who  had  so  very  recently  placed  himself 
in  a  situation  «)f  mean  and  base  degradation.  Shaftesbury  had 
taken  up  arms  against  (’harles  the  hirst,  was  a  republican,  su|>- 
porled  Cromwell,  and  then,  after  the  Uestoration,  sat  on  the 
trial  of  the  regicides,  the  very  men  whose  measures  he  had 
himself  promoteil,  and  whose  associate  he  had  been.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  a  candid  and  upright  mind  to  avoid  Mr.  Fox’s 
conclu>ion,  that  the  sphmdid  qualities  of  Shaftesbury  imposed 
upofi  l.ocke,  and  prevented  his  political  delinquencies  from  in¬ 
ducing  in  his  new  accpiaintance,  the  hesitation  and  caution  na- 
lurall)  to  he  expected  in  an  ingenuous  mind  admitting  another 
to  iis  confnience. 
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In  11)75,  Locke  wont  to  reside  in  France  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health.  From  the  time  of  his  landing  at  ('alais,  he  kept  a 
daily  journal,  in  which  he  recorded  his  observations  on  the  state 
of  the  country,  and  the  various  objects  which  appeareil  most 
interesting  to  him  as  a  stranger ;  and  he  also  inserted  notes  and 
dissertations  on  medical,  metaphysical,  and  theological  subjects. 
From  this  journal,  a  copious  selection  of  extracts  is  introduced 
into  the  ‘  Life,'  which  will  atlbrd  the  reader  instruction  as  well 
as  amusement. 

‘  In  gtaieral,  the  particulars  which  have  Wen  inserted  from  thejour- 
iml,  arc  such  as  are  either  curit)us  ami  interesting,  as  records  of  former 
tiiiu's,  or  as  tliev  afford  a  contrast  In'tween  the  present  j)rosperous  state 
of  France  and  its  former  condition  ;  where  the  extremes  or  splendour 
and  misery  marked  the  nature  of  the  old  and  despotic  government,  the 
piradise  of  monarchs  and  courtiers,  hut  the  purgatory  of  honest  and 
industrious  citizens  and  jH»as;ints,  wlimn  Frencli  lawyers  were  pleased 
to  describe,  and  French  nobles  to  treat,  as  “  tailleahle  et  corveablc ’* 
animals,  who  lived,  and  moved,  and  had  their  beings  only  for  the  be- 
nelit  of  the  privileged  orders,’  pp.  51),  10. 

’Fhe  Fdict  of  Nantz  was  not  revoked  till  ten  years  after  this 
|>criod  ;  hut  the  journal  contains  some  entries  relative  to  the 
|>crsecution  of  the  French  Protestants,  from  which  wc  may 
partly  learn  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  injuries  which  they 
sustained  from  the  bigotry  and  barbarity  of  the  ‘  Most  Christian 
‘  King,’  Lewis  XIV. 

*  .January  5,  107d.  To  Nismes. 

‘  The  Protestants  at  Nismes  have  now  but  one  temple,  the  other 
iK'ing  pulh'd  down  by  the  King’s  order  alsnit  four  years  since.  Two 
of  their  consuls  are  Papists,  and  two  Protestants,  but  are  not  jH'rmitted 
to  receive  the  sacrament  in  their  rolies  as  formerly.  The  Protestants 
had  built  themselves  an  hospital  for  their  sick,  but  that  is  taken  from 
tliem  ;  a  chaniln'r  in  it  is  left  for  their  sick,  but  never  use<l,  liecausc 
the  Priests  trouble  them  when  there ;  but  notwithstanding  their  dis¬ 
couragement,  I  do  not  find  that  many  of  them  go  over  :  one  of  them 
told  me,  when  I  asked  him  the  question,  that  the  Papists  did  nothing 
but  by  force  or  money. 

‘  bzes,  a  town  in  the  province  not  far  from  Nismes,  was  wont  to 
send  every  ytsir  a  Protestant  Deputy  to  the  Assembly  of  the  States  at 
Montpellier,  the  grcnittn^t  part  lieing  Protestant ;  but  they  were  forbid 
to  do  it  this  yi*ar  ;  and  this  week,  the  Protestants  have  an  order  from 
the  King  to  choost*  no  more  consuls  of  the  town  of  their  religion.  And 
their  temple  is  ordered  to  lie  pulled  down,  the  only  one  they  have  left 
there,  though  three  quarters  of  the  tow'ii  Ik*  Protestants.  The  pre¬ 
tence  given  is,  that  their  temple  lieing  t<K)  near  the  Ihipist  church, 
their  singing  of  p.s:dms  disturlHMl  the  service.  •  •  ♦  • 

‘  Feb.  nth.  The  Protestants  have  here  (Moiitjiellier)  common  jus- 
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tii*c  pMieniiiVt  uuU*«M  it  lx*  :iirain«t  a  nt'W  convert,  whom  they  will  fi. 
vour  ;  thev  |>ay  no  more  taxeii  than  their  nei^hlxmrs,  hut  are  iiicapuhW 
ut  ptihiic  charj^ei*  and  olHct*s.  They  have  hud,  within  these  ten  vrtu 
at  K'aht,  Kk)  clnirches  pulleil  down. 

*  Mont|x*ilier  h-.us  peojde  in  it,  of  whom  there  are  com- 

inuiiieants  of  the  Protestant  church.  Tliev  tell  me,  the  inimher  ef 
Protestants  witliin  the  hist  twenty  or  thirty  years  has  manifestly  in. 
cr«‘:ise<l  here,  and  »lo  daily.  not^nthsTandin!;  their  loss  erer\’  day  ef 
Millie  prii  ilep*  or  other,  'fhcir  rtmsistones  had  pow-er  formerly  to  ey. 
.inline  witnesses  iijmui  i*atli,  which  within  thi*se  ten  yiMirs  has  lieen  taken 
from  them. 

‘  ‘Jlst.  The  Kin^  hH.s  made  a  law  that  pi'rsons  of  ilifferent  relijjion* 
^hull  not  marry,  wiiieh  often  eniises  the  chan^  of  relitrion,  espeeialljr 
sn^HturtA  srauM.  •  •  ’  • 

‘  Paris.  A  ilevout  ladv  InMiiif  sick,  and  lM»sie<retl  by  the  (’armes, 
inavie  her  will,  and  them  ail:  the  llishop  of  Ihdlay  eomint^  to  we 
her  after  it  u  as  done,  asked  wh<*ther  she  had  minle  her  will  ;  she  an- 
sut'red  yes,  and  told  iiim  how  :  he  convinced  her  it  was  not  well,  and 
she  detiiriiu:  to  alter  it.  touiul  a  dithculty  how  to  do  it,  Ixdiii'  so  lievt 
hv  the  friars.  The  llishop  hid  her  not  trouble  herself  for  if,  hut  pre- 
senllv  tis*k  order  that  two  notaries,  habited  as  physicians,  should  come 
to  her,  who  Ixaiic  hv  her  Usl-sitle,  the  llishop  told  the  company  it 
was  coiivenieiii  ail  should  withdraw  :  and  so  tin*  former  will  wan  re¬ 
voked,  and  a  new  one  matie  and  put  into  the  lli.shop's  hands.  The 
l.ulv  ilies,  the  Cannes  produce  their  will,  and  for  some  time  the  Bi¬ 
shop  lets  liiem  eiijov  the  pleasure  of  their  inheritance;  Imt  at  laat, 
taking  out  the  other  will,  he  .sa)s  to  them,  “  Mes  fr«*n»s,  you  nre  the 
Mills  of  Kliah,  chihlreii  of  the  Oltl  Testament,  :uid  nave  no  share  in 
the  New.**  This  is  that  llishop  of  licliay  wno  has  writ  so  much  a::aiiut 
monks  and  moiikerv.* 

.Vn  excelleiiC  article  on  ‘  Study’,  In  ^uii  in  March  i()77,  con- 
timicii  at  intervals,  ami  tinished  in  May,  apparently  durinj^  a 
journey,  is  inserted  at  pp.  IHI— UkS.  ll  is  ipiite  worthy  of  its 
Viithoi,  and  eviiu  es  the  same  spirit  of  iiK|Uti  y  and  caution,  and 
tile  same  dclerininatioii  in  the  pursull  of  tlie  objects  of  know* 
h'diTt*.  that  liistin^^uish  the  K.s.say,  the  rudiments  of  which,  in- 
ilecd,  it  comprises.  \Ve  can  .scarcely  permit  ourselves  to  sepa¬ 
rate  «iny  part  of  this  tii.scourse  from  its  connection  ;  hiif,  as  an 
inducement  to  our  readers  to  peruse  the  w  hole,  w’o  ]>resent  them 
''iih  the  following'  cxliacU. 

*  1^77,  Murch  dth.  The  cud  of  study  is  kuowicd^c,  ;uid  the  cad  of 
kiiow  .cUj^t*.  priwticc  or  commuuicaliou.  •  •  •  • 

*  Hut  if  It  were  tit  for  me  to  marshal  the  parts  ot  knowledge,  anh 
.11  lot  to  ,iu\  one  iu  place  and  precedeuev,  thereby  to  direct  one's  »tu- 
di«*s.  i  .siiiMild  think  it  were  iiaturul  to  !H.'t  them  in  this  «»rder. 

’  1.  llt  .iveii  Lein^  our  ^reat  business  and  interest,  the  know ledfC< 
nhiih  iiKiy  direct  u.s  tidther,  is  cerudidy  so  loo,  so  tiiat  this  is  witliout 
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pomtiventuro  the  that  on^ht  to  toke  the  Hret  and  chiefett  place 

in  our  thouirhtK  ;  lint  whenun  it  con.HistH,  itn  parts*  method,  and  appU- 
i-irion.  will  deserve  n  chapter  l»y  itself. 

•  '2.  riie  next  tldii^  to  huppinesK  in  the  other  world,  is  a  quiet  proa* 
|htouh  passiice  lljron^h  tliis,  which  rcqtiires  a  discre<»t  ctinduct  and 
manairement  of  onrs4'lv<‘s  in  the  several  (KTurrenci's  of  our  livi**.  The 
study  of  prudence  then  st‘ems  to  me  to  deserve  the  smmd  plact*  in  our 
thoiiirhts  anil  studies.  A  man  may  Ite*  perhaps,  a  ^oud  man  (whidi 
lives  in  truth  aiiil  sincerity  of  heart  toward.s  (iihI)  with  a  small  {)or* 
tion  i»f  prudent',  hut  he  will  never  la^  very  happy  in  himself,  nor  use- 
tul  to  otliers  without  :  tliese  t\V(»  are  every  man's  business. 

•  It.  If  those  who  are  left  by  their  predect'ssors  with  a  ]dcntiful  fi>r- 
rime.  are  exc4ised  from  havinff  a  particular  callint;,  in  ortler  to  their 
sid)siHtence  in  this  life,  it  is  yet  certain  that,  by  the  law  of  (rud,«they 
are  nnd»*r  an  ohliirution  of  doinij  soinethinij.  •  •  •  • 

‘  ( )!ir  happiness  heintt  thus  parcelled  out,  and  l>eimj  in  every  jmrt  cif 
it  very  larjre,  it  is  certain  we  slioiiid  M*t  ourselvt»H  on  work  without 
vvAsine,  did  not  both  the  parts  we  are  made  iip  of  bid  us  hold.  Our 
iNsiics  and  our  minds  are  neither  of  them  ca|)able  of  continual  study  ; 
jiid  if  we  take  not  a  just  measim^  of  our  strength,  in  endeavouring  to 
do  a  emit  fh*al,  we  shall  do  muhiiig. 

•  riie  kimwled^e  we  aetjuire  in  lliis  world,  I  am  apt  to  think  ex¬ 
tends  not  beyond  tin*  limits  of  this  life.  'Hie  beautiful  vision  of  the 
••thcr  lift*  needs  not  the  help  of  tliis  dim  twilight;  but,  be  that  as  it 
will.  I  am  sure  the  principal  end  why  we  are  to  ^et  knowledge  here, 
is  tf)  make  use  of  it  for  the  l)enetit  of  ourselves  and  otliers  in  this 
world  ;  but  if  bv  piinimj  it  we  destroy  our  health,  we  labour  for  a 
thine  that  will  be  ustdess  in  our  hands  ;  and  if  by  haro-ssing  our  IsMlieii 

«  though  with  a  design  to  render  ourselvi*s  more  useful)  we  tleprivc 
oiirselv4*s  of  the  abilities  and  opportunities  of  doing  that  gotal  we  might 
have  done  with  a  meaner  t;dent,  which  (IimI  thought  .sutiicient  for  us 
hy  having  denied  us  the  strength  to  improve  it  to  that  ])itch  which 
men  of  stronger  constitutions  can  attain  to,  we  rob  (nKl  of  so  much 
M*rvice,  and  our  neighbour  of  all  that  help  which,  in  a  state  of  health, 
virh  mod«*r.ite  knowledge,  we  might  have  lavn  aide  to  ]>erfnrm.  He 
that  sinks  his  vessel  hv  overloading  it,  though  it  \hi  with  gold  and  sil- 
'W  and  precious  stones,  will  give  his  owner  hut  an  ill  account  of  hit 
v»»vage.  •  • 

‘  riie  subject  Isuiig  chosen,  the  IxmIv  and  mind  being  Isith  in  a  tem¬ 
per  tit  for ‘Study,  what  remains  but  that  a  man  Uptake  himself  to  it. 
rh»‘s<*  certainly  arc  pKid  preparatories  ;  yet,  if  there  lie  not  something 
f  lse  d<iiie,  perhaps  we  sliail  not  make  all  the  profit  we  might. 

‘1st.  It  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  (rod  as  the  fountain  and  author  of  all 
truth,  wh<»  is  truth  itself,  and  it  is  a  duty  also  we  owe  ourselves,  if  we 
^'di  (h*ai  candidly  and  sincerely  with  our  own  souls,  to  haye  our  mindii 
"nstintly  (lis|N)scd  to  entertain  and  rectuve  tnith  wheresoever  we  meet 
'ith  it,  or  under  whatsoever  appearance  of  plain  or  ordinary,  strange, 
4»r  perhaps  displeasing,  it  mav  come  in  our  miv.  Truth  in  the 
proper  ohi4»ct,  the  pniper  riches  and  furniture  of  the  mifid  ;  and  accord- 
ng  as  his  stock  of  this  is,  so  is  the  tlifferencc  and  value  of  one  man 
'  Isive  another.  He  that  tills  his  head  with  vain  notions  and  false 
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<'l»iiiioni»,  niHV  have  his  min<l  perhaps  pntfeH  np  and  scrmingiT  mnrh 
i'uiariceii.  hul  in  truth  it  is  iuirn»w  and  empty  ;  for  all  that  it  n>mpm- 
hfiiJs.  ail  that  it  rontaiiis.  amounts  to  jiathine.  or  less  than  nf>thm|r • 
for  is  Ix-dtiw  ismorance,  and  a  lie  worse  than  nnthintj.' 


Kocke  returned  to  Kn^lnud  in  May  1670,  his  patron,  ShafVem 
biirv,  being  then  at  the  head  oftlie  administration.  From  this 
periuil,  he  was  eommilted  to  the  fortunes  of  his  leatler,  to  whose 
puliiics  his  ow  n  corresponded,  and  in  the  support  of  which  he 
now  took  a  more  active  part.  '^Fhe  necessities  of  Charles  the 
Second  had  compelled  him  to  call  Shafteshnry  and  others  to  his 
cuuucds;  but  that  subtle  p<»lilician  found  reasons  to  unite  with 
the  popular  party,  and  becoming  obnoxious  to  the  (%>urt,  where 
he  iiad  po^sesseil  only  the  S4*inblance  of  favour,  he  was  obliged 
to  pioviue  for  bis  safety.  He  retires!  into  Holland,  at  the  end 
oftlie  year  ItkSS^,  where  lie  died  soon  after  his  arrival.  I.ocke 
.il.Mj  took  refugt?  in  that  country  about  the  end  of  Angust  168^, 
where  he  remained  till  the  extraordinary  events  which  changed 
the  politics  of  his  native  land,  and  iiitrotlnced  a  new'  dvnastv  to 
the  tiirone,  hail  prepared  the  way  for  his  safe  and  honotirable 
return.  Lord  King  has  very  briefly  noticed  the  arbitrary  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  (  ourt,  whicii.  previously  to  liocke’s  constrained 
I'xpatriatiou,  had  destroyed  Lord  Russell,  and  was  preparing 
the  mock  aud  murderous  trial  of  Sidney ;  and  he  very  strongly 
rcutai  ks  Oil  Uic  pai  l  wiiicii  the  ciiurcii  was  taking  intiie  supfKirt 
of  ilicm. 


‘  Xofliiiigj  perlm[>s,  am  more  cieariv  prov'c  the  unscrupulous  atro- 
cit\  ami  violence  of  llutse  unnappy  tiim*s,  than  the  form  of  IVavrr,  or 
r  iilier  of  Coiiuuinaiion,  against  the  country  jnirty,  ortiereii  bv  the  King's 
prtKaaniaUon  to  lie  reaii,  together  with  Ins  declaration,  in  ail  the 
churchen  on  the  l^lh  «»t  September,  It  is  iiidi*ed  lamentable  ta 

olisi  rv’c,  that  the  Churcii  of  Knglaiid  then  iiiude  herself  the  willing 
h.uniiji4iid  of  a  bi<M»d)  government,  exciting  the  pussioiu  of  the  coiigre- 
gutitius,  ami  ihrougii  theiii,  intlauilng  liie  juries  before  the  trials  of  ail 
the  accu'.^d  were  fmisheii.  'I'lie  following  com|»osiiiun  may  be  pre- 
''Uiiieii  to  be  tile  pious  pOMiucliou  ol  the  iieaiis  of  our  Church  at  that 
time,  though,  tn»m  Il>  tom*  .aid  spirit,  it  siiouid  seiin  rathiur  to  have 
pn*e»'^dcd  from  the  uuiutii  of  tlie  Mufti  and  tlie  I’leiiia,  than  from  the 
tiishops  and  rulers  of  the  Christian  Church  of  Kugiaiui.’ 

pp.  140. 

I  bis  form  ol  Prayer  is  too  copious  to  bo  laitl  before  our 
readers.  I  hat  tiiiio  was  not  the  only  period  in  our  annals  that 
has  .ilioraod  pregnant  instances  of  the  facility  with  which  die 
hisiiops  and  ruici.s  ol  the  Church  could  yield  to  the  unhadowed 
}>ass4o4is  and  pui  fajscs  of  the  Court.  W  c  know  not  to  w  tiooi  is 
ouinnitcd  I  he  a4:inai  preparation  of  the  exLrauruinary  Forms  ol 
Praytn  in  ihc  LhuiCii  oi  Lugiand  ;  but  tvtii  iti  our  own  day* 
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these  ct>tn}K>HitionH  have  retiected  any  thing  hut  credit  on  ilieir 
authors,  i  he  hist,  ior  the  King  s  liccovery,  nught  put  even 
m  iiliterate  person  to  the  hhish. 

'rhe  proceedings  of  the  (lourt,  Hushed  with  its  triumphs  over 
the  friends  of  liherty,  and  exulting  in  the  success  which  liaii 
followed  its  measures  of  coercion  an<i  terror,  were  such  as  to 
furnish  very  ahundant  reasons  for  congratulation  on  the  part  of 
those  who,  like  Locke,  had  been  able  to  reach  a  foreign  asylum, 
riiahle  to  lay  its  vindictive  hand  u|mn  the  |)erson  of  the  man 
whose  hlooil  it  w’f>ulil  have  been  glad  to  shed,  the  vengeanct^  of 
the  ('onrt  sought  its  gratiHcation  by  mean  and  grovelling  me- 
thmls;  an<l  Locke,  soon  after  his  Hight  into  Holland,  was  re¬ 
moved  from  his  studentship  at  Cdirist  ('hurch  by  royal  mandate, 
la  lliis  instance,  says  Mr.  Lox,  *  one  would  almost  imagine  there 
‘  W.1S  some  instinctive  sagacity  in  the  (lovernment  of  that  time, 

‘  whicli  pointed  otit  to  them,  even  before  he  had  made  liimself 

•  known  to  the  world,  the  man  who  was  destined  to  he  the  most 
‘  successful  adversary  of  su])erstiti()n  and  tyranny.*  The  odium 
which  attaches  to  this  transaction,  has  lieen  represented,  and 
generally  understood,  as  falling  upon  the  University,  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Fox’s  account,  ‘cast  away,  from  the  base  prin- 

*  oiple  of  servility,  the  man,  the  having  ])rodiiced  whom  is  now 
‘  her  rhiefest  glory.’  Ihofessor  Stewart,  following  this  account 
as  ills  authority,  speaks  of  Oxforil  as  the  University  ‘  from 
‘  which  Mr.  Locke  had  been  expelled.’  l.ord  (irenville,  in  the 
tract  entitled,  “  Oxford  and  Locke”,  has  corrected  th€»e  mis- 
‘Statements,  and  shewn,  from  an  examination  of  the  ease,  that 
Locke  was  deprived  of  his  studentship  by  the  dean  and  ehapter 
of  the  college  to  w  hich  he  belonged,  in  obedience  to  the  com- 
maiul  of  the  King.  Lord  King  admits  the  correction,  hut  re- 
narks,  tliat  if  we  acquit  the  University  of  any  direct  share  in 
the  business,  ‘  we  may  not  unfairly  conclude  from  the  spirit  and 
‘  temper  then  prevalent  at  Oxford,  that  the  University  was  ac- 
‘  ecssary  to  that  disgraceful  deed.’  Fell’s  letter  to  Suiuicrland, 
is  stigmatized  by  Lord  (irenville  in  the  strongest  terms.  ‘  The 
‘  meanness  of  Fell’s  hitter  ’,  lie  remarks,  ‘  no  honest  man  could 
‘  wish  to  palliate  :  it  is  stamped  with  an  indelible  brand  ot  ser- 
‘  vility  and  treachery,  and  shews  w  hat  are  the  moral  feelings 
‘  acceptable  to  despotism,  and  natural  to  slavery.’  But  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  certainly  as  ample  and  as  conclusive,  in  respect  to  this 
Find  of  moral  feelings,  against  the  University  itself,  as  against 
Fell.  Lord  (irenville  has  been  at  great  pains  to  exonerate  the 
1  niversity  altogether  from  the  impuution  or  suspicion  of  lieing 
’(•articipant  in  tlie  disgrace  of  Locke’s  removal.  The  known 

iiaractcr  of  the  I'niversity,  however,  and  its  public  acta,  forbid 
us  to  accept  his  vindication  as  a  true  and  etiicient  defence,  lie 
has  proved  the  fact  as  wo  have  stated  it,  but  he  has  done  no- 
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thing  more.  Mis  tract  is  an  elai>omte  apolotjy  for  the  h*ame<) 
body  wliich  has  ever  ht»en  distinijtiished  for  high  chnrrh  prin. 
ciples  and  political  toryisin.  Professor  Stewart,  referring  to  the 
decree  passed  hv  the  ('niversity  of  Oxford,  in  fnll  convocation, 
on  the  very  <lay  of  l.ord  Kiissell’s  execution,  observes,  that  he 
‘  should  Ik?  truly  happy  for  the  honour  of  learning,  if  it  could 
‘  he  shewn,  that  this  ilecree  was  the  consequence  of  an  erjualhr 

*  inq>eralive  interference  on  the  part  of  (lovcrnnient.*  Can  that 
Ih*  sliewii  i  A  neiralive  answer  awaits  the  question.  That  de¬ 
cree  at  least  was  the  spontaneous  act  of  the  University,  which, 
in  ample  demonstration  of  its  servility  and  intolerance,  ‘  con- 
‘  <leinnefl  as  impious  and  heretical,  the  principles  upon  which 
‘  the  constitution  of  this,  and  of  every  free  country,  maintains 
‘  itself.’  ^Vhat  accordance  can  he  found  l>efween  the  dogmas 
which  were  inculcated  and  honoured  ntt)xford,  and  the  doc¬ 
trines  inculcated  hv  Locke? 

e  are,  however,  much  delighted  with  the  homage  which 
Lord  Cireiiville  has  oti’ereti  to  the  merits  ami  the  memory  of  the 
illustrious  Auilior  of  the  “  'Two  'Freatises  of  (rovernmenl  ”  and 
the  “  Letters  on  roleratioii.’’  It  is  most  gratifying  to  us  to 
rt‘cei\e  from  the  pen  of  the  ('hancellor  ot  the  I  niversity  of 
OxfortI,  so  exalted  a  eulogy  as  that  which  pronounces  him  to 
have  l>een  a  ‘  wise  and  good  man’, — ‘o?ie  of  the  brightest  ornt- 
‘  ments  of  the  I  niversity’, — *  a  philosopher  famous  to  all  ages 

*  for  the  iiuprovemefit  of  science,  and  the  assertion  of  civil  and 

*  religious  freetiom  ’, — whose  voice  has  ‘  spoken  in  imperishable 

*  accents  to  l*bin)pe,  and  to  posterity.’  ’Lhe  Letters  on  Toler¬ 
ation  are  pronounced  to  Ik?  *  ftnamiiterahitf' ;  a  sentence  which 
we  should  he  happy  to  consider  as  an  indication,  that  the  mind 
of  this  eelebraietl  statesman  has  felt  the  full  intiiience  of  the 
''pirit  which  pervaties  tliose  Letters,  and  of  tlie  arguments  by 
which  the  saeretl  principles  of  them  are  sustained.  W’e  arc 
unable  to  disims.^  Irom  our  n*eolleciions  the  fact,  that  la)rd 
(Irenville’s  ptiblic  declarations  and  cofuiiict  have  not  always 
Iveii  in  agreement  with  the  ‘  unanswerable  ’  positions  and  rca- 
soning'i  td*  Locke,  pleading  the  inalienable  rights  of  conscience; 
and  we  regret  that  tim  tract  before  us  does  not  assist  us  to  reach 
the  eoucliisioii  in  ubicb  we  should  most  happily  rest,  that  the 
maxim  t)f  Locke,  *  Absolute  lilHtrly,  just  ami  true  liberty,  equal 
‘  and  impartial  liln  riy’,  has  been  adopted  by  bis  Lordship  in 
his  retirement,  t  >f  the  claims  of  the  Ivoman  Catholic  subjects 
of  tiie  eiupiie,  la»rd  (ireuviilo  was  ever  a  warm  and  etliciciit 
advocate;  but  bis  voluntary  declaration,  when  asserting  and 
urging  their  rights,  was  not  wanting,  that  the  relief  sought  by 
anouier  class  of  subjecti^,  ceruiliily  not  less  eutitled  to  eonsider- 
alion,  ought  not  to  l>e  conceded.  W  bile  Lord  Grenville  was 
the  adMK'ale  ot  tiie  (.'utbf>lic  ckiims,  be  oppt>sed  himself  to  the 
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repeal  of  the  1Vst  and  ('orporation  Acts.  In  the  tract  before  us, 
p.  *Vo/r,)  the  nohle  Author  has  referred  with  warm  and  joy¬ 
ous  feeling  to  the  tardy  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  ('atholic 
part  of  the  community ;  hut  he  has  not  enabled  us  to  discover 
that  the  previous  act  of  justice  to  IVotestant  Dissenters  was 
t^quallv  acceptable  to  liim.  It  is  n  very  striking  fact,  in  the  his- 
ton'  of  the  great  transactions  which  are  making  way  for  human 
treedom  to  attain  its  full  measure  of  rights,  and  its  perfect  and 
beneficent  exercise,  that  the  repeal  of  the  disgraceful  and  dis¬ 
honouring  statutes  which  affected  the  Protestant  Dissenters, 
notwithstanding  that  it  w  as  resisted  most  strenuously  by  ('hurch- 
men, — and  declared  by  some  of  the  most  devoted  advocates  for 
the  removal  of  ('atholic  <lisahilities,  to  he  inadmissible,— while, 
bv  many  most  friendly  to  the  object,  it  was  viewed  only  ns  an 
ulterior  measure  to  wait  the  disposal  of  tlie  other,— should  have 
been  the  first  accomplished! — ‘  /^ct  not  the  wise  man  fflory  in 
•  his  irisfinm.* 

'I'he  persecution  w  hich  had  driven  I^ocke  from  his  own  coun¬ 
try,  followed  him  into  Holland.  The  h'.nglish  minister  at  the 
Hague  demanded  of  the  States  (leneral,  that  he  should  he 
iiiveii  up,  together  with  eighty-three  others.  He  was  obliged, 
therefore,  to  use  great  caution ;  and  on  one  or  two  occasions, 
he  refpiested  information  from  his  friends,  which  seems  to  indi¬ 
cate  his  sense  of  danger.  Amsterdam,  Cleves,  Utrecht,  and 
Kotterdam,  w  ere,  at  different  times,  the  places  of  his  residence. 
At  Amsterdam,  he  hecame  acquainted  w  ith  Limhorch,  to  whom 
many  of  his  ‘  Familiar  I^etters  *  are  addressed,  la?  Clerc,  (iue- 
nelon,  and  a  few'  others.  'Fhe  last-named  person  was  the  first 
physician  of  Amsterdam,  and  was  the  father-in-law  of  M.  Wen, 
in  w  hose  house,  at  the  same  place,  he  was  concealed  for  two  or 
three  months  in  If >85.  It  w’as  during  this  seclusion,  that  his 
‘  Letter  on  Toleration’  was  finished.  During  his  residence  in 
Holland,  liocke  kept  up  a  regular  corresponilence  with  his 
friends  in  hmgland ;  and  from  some  of  the  letters  before  us,  re¬ 
ceived  by  him,  he  appears  to  have  been  regularly  apprised  of 
the  passing  events. 

At  length,  Locke  was  restored  to  his  native  land.  The  Re¬ 
volution,  w  hich  Lord  King  calls  a  happy  accident,  hut  to  which 
've  must  give  a  higher  name,  regarding  it  as  a  most  signal  in¬ 
stance  of  the  Divine  goodness  vouchsafed  to  our  country  and 
to  the  world, — an  event  ever  to  he  remembered,  as  the  time 
^hen  it  became  the  business  of  patriotic  men  to  undo  the  heavy 
burdens,  and  to  break  the  galling  yoke  of  despotism,— this 
bright  change  enabled  the  exiles  to  return  from  a  foreign  soil, 
to  benefit  their  own,  by  enriching  it  with  the  fruits  of  their 
ioatured  wisdom  and  ex|)erience.  An  oH'er  of  diplomatic  em¬ 
ployment  was  almost  immediately  made  to  Locke  by  King  Wil- 
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litiin ;  HUicii  he  tlechiietl.  tie  enileavoiued  to  be  re^instale^jg 
hi»  stiuieiiuhip  at  Christ  Church,  but  without  etiert :  tertti 
were  prubahlv  pr4>|)ose<i  as  a  condition  ot’  his  rcstoratioi^  ti 
which  iie  could  not  submit.  The  Kssay  on  Human  Cu^er- 
>uuHiiui{,  iUiU  the  Letter  on  Toleration,  were  now  puliiisbc^ 
'The  i'oiuier  production  is  one  of  tliose  works  which  st.'UHi  u 
the  iaud>iiiarks  of  literature,  and  furnish  the  means  of  asceiw 
taiiiiuK  the  great  cries  in  the  history  of  the  intellectual  im|>rav(w 
lueiit  of  inaiikiud.  It  was  more  fatal  to  the  systems  to  which 
men  had  been  enhlavtMi  by  the  authority  of  ^reat  names,  thaa 
any  pix^vuius  publication,  it  laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  prejih 
dices  which  were  become  inveterate,  and  to  which  no  eH'ectivf 
opposition  had  previously  been  made,  'i'he  object  of  its  Author 
was,  not  to  im|>ose  one  set  of  (loirmus  in  the  place  of  anothei^ 
but  to  conduct  the  mind  to  the  point  from  which  iiufuiries  should 
proceed  itiaC  may  enable  the  examiner  to  separate  tvuUi  fron 
error,  and  ti»  repose  only  on  tiie  evidence  w  hich  truth  preseatik 
in  uuiity,  it  transcends  the  most  elaborate  treatises  of  the  laotC 
celebrated  iiuisteis  of  liie  ancient  schools.  A  higher  characiar 
scarceiy  can  be  conferred  on  any  work,  than  that  whiclnaaa^ 
coiupAislicd  wiiter  of  our  own  times  inis  bestowed  upon  tht 

L2i:»ay  oil  iiiaiuui  L  uderstaiiding."  ‘  lew  hooks  have  contik 
"  buiud  more  to  rectify  prejudice,  to  unuermioe  tistahlislitd 
'  errors,  to  dili'use  a  just  mode  of  thiiikiiitr,  to  excite  a  tearlen 

*  spiiit  i»f  iiiijuiry,  aiul  yet  to  contain  it  witiuii  tiie  bouudanii 

*  wiiicij  Natiue  iias  pn'seribed  to  die  human  uiuterstandinti 
Tills  last  excedeiice  is  a  most  liisuiiguisliing  feature  in  Locke'i 
iiive;»iigaiioiis.  lie  fH)^sessed  the  sairucity  in  which  so  uumj 
who  had  aitempied  to  make  discoveries  in  the  same  regiouik 
were  Mi  aignuiiy  delicieni,  whicii,  whlie  suggesting  die  proper 
meiuods  of  conducting  the  uiiderstanuing  in  its  severai  inquiun 
into  Uie  oojccis  of  knowledge,  and  supplying  practical  ruiei  te 
the  iiKpiiier,  waiu.')  him  uimj  of  his  approach  to  the  coniinee  d 
that  hieak.  mid  barren  region  of  speculation  from  which  hecoud 
bring  back  no  leinuneiaiing  gains.  Dut  ii  is  uiinecessdry  for  US 
to  eui.uge  our  leiuai  Ks  on  this  eeiehraied  work.  Its  meals 
have  been  hugely  discusMd,  atui  its  tendencies  in  uU  direcUW 
icuUiiy  examined  ;  its  blemishes»  .uid  its  errors  iiave  aibo  beca 
detecieu  ami  exposed ;  and  die  student  wtio  may  uow  sit  doWB 
to  Uk*  serious  ^>ei  usal  of  it,  is  most  abundantly  suppiied  wkb 
the  means  ot  beiietitdng  by  its  instructions,  while  lie  is  gimrikd 
against  its  mistakes  .uat  its  delects.  The  uunosl  puiityei.t» 
tentioa  is  uiiquestiouabiy  to  be  claimed  for  Its  Author,i»  tunlib^ 
is  luliyi  enuiied  la  i»e  credited  when  ht^ declares:  ‘  WhaWdri 

wriug  as  somr  a^  1  shad  discover  it  not  to  be  irulhycmy  imoi 
'  sindiibu  uii'wiuucst  to  throw  it  in  the  tire.'  ussq 

1  □  iim  other  work,  we  shad  give  more  of  our  atteauoik* 
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ciuii^  it  is  less  generally  known  tlian  the  Ivssay  ;  and  on  ac- 
(Mint  oF  tlie  i<n|)4»r<.ifi(*e  <»♦’  its  piineipiiMi  ainl  design,  we  should 
lx*  promote  its  incriMSofl  eirouiation. 

l,ocke’s  “  Letter  on  roleration’’,  which  has  been  charac- 
tt'Hsed  Hs  the  most  original,  perhaps,  of  all  Iiis  productions,  and 
aliich  ilie  noble  IViograpluT  pronounces  to  he  the  most  usehil, 
l)<»rau.s4»  tlie  most  practical  of  all  his  works,  w'as  writtcui  duiino  his 
^ciudiMl  resideiu'c  in  I  foiland.  It  was  ilrst  priuteil  iu  l^tiii,  at 
'rergoii,  with  tlie  title,  “  Vs^nstolu  tie  Tolrraniia  ad  ClurissimNm 
rirum.  r.  J,  n.  P.  T.  O.  L.  .l.  Scripta  a  P.  A.  P.  (). 
J.  /,.  ’  a  very  cahalistieaUlooking  iuscription,  hut  luetimug 

nothing  mori^  than,  *  "PhroLifrun  apud  Ih^moustrauteM  /Vo- 
^  feasorrm^  'Vf/rannidU  Oaorrm^  I umharffium  .Im^tehdamrtiMem 
•  ^Pucix  Amicn,  Pfrxeculionls  Omtn*,  Joannt*  Lackc^  Aatjrlo,* 

A  lajtter  on  'foleration,  to  tlie  very  excellent  Limborch  of 
Amsterdam,  i^rofessor  of  'rheology  among  thf»  Remonstrants, 

:i  hater  of 'ryranny,  by  tlohii  Locke,  an  ICngiisliman,  a  frieiul  of 
peace,  anil  an  enemy  of  persecution.)  'riie  subject  had  engaged 
ins  attention  many  years  previously ;  as  appears  from  ii  long  ar¬ 
ticle  ill  his  (\>mnion  Place  Book,  ilateil  l()()7,  tlie  conclusion  of 
Ahich  Lord  King  has  extracted.  Locke’s  earliest  connections 
and  dona^stic  education  were  adapted  to  j^rodneo  impressions 
on  his  mind  in  favour  of  the  freedom  of  religions  profession  and 
worship;  and  the  evils  which  he  had  observed  as  rcsnlting  from 
the  ilenial  of  it,  only  tended  to  strengthen  and  mature  them. 
His  residence  in  1  lolland  too,  where  the  conse(|nenccs  of  reli¬ 
gions  intolerance  had  been  so  atllictive,  and  wdiere  he  had  l)e- 
i  time  ac(piainted  with  men  of  liberal  genius  and  Imhils,  was  not 
without  its  advantages  in  ])reparing  liim  to  become  the  assertor 
of  religions  rights.  1  le  was  fortunaU^  in  the  crisis  of  events  witli 
which  the  publication  of  bis  “  Letter  on  roleralion  ”  was  coin¬ 
cident.  It  was  printed  in  Knglatul  in  the  year  following  tbe 
llevohition,  when  the  distractions  of  the  ('burch,  not  less  than 
the  agitations  in  the  State,  were  forcing  on  the  public  at¬ 
tention  tlie  consiileration  of  the  primary  cjuestions  w  hich  interest 
Aicicty.  The  exclusion  of  one  sovereign  whose  maxim  of  go¬ 
vernment  was  the  substitution  of  will  for  law*,  and  the  accession 
ol  another  whose  pretensions  were  founded  on  the  acknowledgc- 
:nent  of  popular  rights,  requiring  great  changes  for  their  se¬ 
curity,  furnished  the  occasion  of  discussing  in  all  its  beaj'higson 
tile  interests  of  contlictiiig  parties,  the  principles  whicii  w*cre 
■iniprised  in  I^cke’s  immortal  work. 

Locke,  however,  is  not  to  be  considered  (nor  does  lie  ever 
put  fvirth  such  a  claiui)»as  the  ilrst  writer  by  w'hom  tbe  true 
principU^s  of  religious  liberty  have  l>cea  priiponnded  and  ex¬ 
plained.  During  the  wdude  iMsriod  which  intervened  between 
^he  (  cunmeacemeni  of  the  sittings  of  the  i^ng  Parliament,  and 
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the  Uevolution,  tlic  subject  was  in  agitation,  and  many  admirable 
arguments  and  illustrations  in  vindication  of  tlie  riirhts  of  con. 
science  and  the  ohli£jation  of  mankind  to  exercise  them,  were 
adduced  bv  contemporary  an»l  successive  w'riters ;  and  in  some 
instances,  entire  treatises  were  published  in  assertion  of  reli<rtoi» 
toleration.  Locke  had  many  predecessors,  who.  if  they  naist 
vieid  to  him  the  pre-<'minence  in  respect  to  the  comprehensm* 
and  luminous  treatment  of  this  i;rcat  subject,  were  not  less  the 
enlightened  and  devoted  advocates  of  relij^otis  liberty.  H» 
creater  and  bristhtcr  name  has  eclipsed  the  splendour  of  some 
inferior  Hsxbts.  for  whose  memory  a  place  may  be  demanded  in 
the  retnembrance  of  every  fricncl  of  the  hallowed  ricthts  of  eon. 
science.  NN  e  should  be  happy  to  enable  our  readers  to  dojus* 
tice  to  forixotten  names,  by  endeavouviri"  to  trace  out  the  prtv 
txress  of  opinion  on  this  subject ;  but  at  present,  we  have  neith^ 
the  opportunity  nor  the  means  of  crratifyinir  our  own  wishes  inthw 
res^iect.  In  such  an  iiupiiry,  threat  care  must  he  taken  to  arokl 
the  bias  of  party  and  the  prejudices  which  proceed  from  our 
connections  ;  prt‘judices  of  which  we  are  not  always  consciow. 
Hut  for  ourselves  we  hope  we  may  say.  it  is  a  point  which  wr 
deem  of  no  importance,  amoiiff  what  denomination  first  sprang 
up  the  true  li^ht  w  hich  illuminates  the  most  vital  imjuiry  ever 
]uo|H)sed  to  (jovernmeiits  or  to  subjects. 

Milton,  >vhose  exertions  in  the  cause  of  freedom  were  sus¬ 
tained  and  directeil  by  the  very  hif^hest  influence  of  that  spirit 
wliicli  inspires  ^real  minds  in  their  resistance  to  enslannir  prin¬ 
ciples,  boldly  took  the  Held  in  ‘  libcrtv’s  defence  *.  and  displayed 
the  prowess  of  liis  mi>xlity  genius  in  the  awful  conflict  which  was 
to  determine  the  ditlerences  between  the  oppressors  and  the 
oppressed.  \  mind  like  his.  which  felt  the  love  of  liberty  as  its 
nilinjx  passion,  and  was  so  deeply  embued  with  rcliijious  truth, 
could  make  no  compromise  with  its  convictions  of  duty.  Kxiet- 
dice  seeme*!.  in  his  view,  to  have  Ix^en  to  him  at  the  pe- 

ri»>d  in  which  he  lived,  in  order  that  he  nii^iit  redress  the  in¬ 
juries  of  sufleriiisx  conseienees,  and  purify  the  institutions  ot 
his  country  from  the  corruptions  which  had  tainted  and  i»- 
paired  them.  In  the  Hrst  periods  of  his  life,  the  atrocities  of  the 
lii^h  Commission  and  the  Star  Chamber  furnished  excitements 
to  his  zeal^  and  in  the  later  periods  of  it,  his  spirit  was  stirred 
by  the  tyrannies  of  the  nun  who,  having  abolished  prelacViStt^ 
stiiuldi  in  its  place  a  system  of  ecclesiastical  rule  not  less  ri^onr* 
oils  in  its  intoierance.  ‘  New  Presbyter’  was  not  less  odieiW  to 
him  than  ‘  olil  priest.’  No  service  was  more  inviting  to  hiin« 
than  the  ileicncc  of  that  *  lilierty  of  conscience  which,  above  all 
‘  other  things,  ought  to  be  to  all  men  dearest  and  most  preciooi- 
In  one  brief  sentence,  he  has  included  the  whole  subject  of  ft* 
liixiotis  light;  and  tile  numerous  powerful  and  beautiful  portions 
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of  hij*  nroso  writincfs  which  wore  composcil  in  itR  vindication,  arc 
onlv  comments  on  this  text;  tliat  ‘  any  law  nitainst  conscience  is 

*  alike  in  force  nfifainst  any  conscience/  Treatise  of  Civil  Power, 
liefiir.  Me  asserts  the  principle,  that  civil  laws  have  no  cogni* 
/..ince  of  church  delinquencies;  and  prov(‘s.  that  ‘  for  belief  or 

*  practice  in  reli(rion  according  to  the  conscieniiotis  persuasion 

*  of  man.  no  man  ought  to  he  punished  or  molested  by  any  out- 
‘  ward  force  on  earth  whatever.’  'I’hese  diunands,  however,  are 
made  hv  Milton  in  respect  to  parties  accrediting  the  Scriptures, 
fie  denies  tliat  an  idolatrous  religion  may  be  tolerated,  and 
thus  leaves  us  dissatisfied  with  a  principle  which  limits  the  free¬ 
dom  that  it  ])rofesses  to  concede.  Milton,  in  his  arguments, 
<<MnPtimes  forgets  the  admonition  wliich  he  tenders  to  his  op- 
!>onents,  to  remernher,  tliat  the  state  of  religion  under  the  gospel, 
isf.ir  differing  from  what  it  was  under  the  law.  I  lis  works,  how- 
cver.with  every  deduction  which  maybe  re(juisite,  are  replete  with 
instruction  on  the  qm^stion  before  us,  and  augmented  the  means 
uhich.  in  l)ett{‘r  times  tiian  his  own,  became  available  for  ob¬ 
taining  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  conscience. 

Among  tlie  Independents,  the  principles  of  religious  liberty 
^rere  less  known  and  less  practised  than  has  been  sometimes  af- 
tirmeti.  In  their  debates  and  conferences  with  the  Presby¬ 
terians,  they  involved  themselves  in  the  inextricable  subtiltics 
ind  perplexities  of  ‘  fundamentals’.  Dr. Owen’s  positions,  and 
the  npplie  ition  which  he  w’ould  make  of  them  to  practical  coses, 
were  not  uniformly  unexceptionable ;  hut  he  must  he  admitted 
to  rank  with  the  most  enlightened  advocates  of  his  time,  who 
t.ir  excelled  most  of  their  contemporaries  in  their  pleadings  for 
rpfigioiis  immunities.  John  (ioodwin,  whom  Symmons,  in  his 
“  late  of  Milton,”  describes,  somew  hat  flippantly,  as  a  writer  of 
no  celebrity,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  honourable  name  which  ap¬ 
pears  among  the  Independents,  as  a  writer  on  the  side  of  re¬ 
ligious  freedom.  Me  admits  ‘  .lews,  'furks,  and  Papists,*  to  the 
rights  and  benefits  of  toleration.  Put  the  times  which  preceded 
the  age  of  Owen  and  (ioodwin,  were  not  without  witnesses,  w’ho 
hore  a  decisive  testimony  against  the  restraining  of  religious 
profession  by  external  force.  Roger  Williams  maintained  the 
opinion,  that  ‘the  civil  magistrate  ought  not  to  punish  any  breach 
*of  the  first  table’;  and,  after  his  emigration  to  America,  he 
lounded  the  institutions  of  Rhode  Island  on  this  basis.  At  a 
^till  earlier  period,  Leonard  Rusher  presented  to  tfames  1.  and 
ttie  High  (k)urt  of  Parliament,  in  161  I,  his  ‘  Religious  Peace,* 
in  cletcnce  of  general  and  universal  toleration.  The  principles 
nf  this  puhlication  arc  most  honourable  to  its  author ;  he  pleads 
for  the  protection  of  every  person  and  all  persons  ditl'cring  in 
J^ligion,  and  that  it  might  be  lawful  for  them  to  ‘write,  dispute, 
‘  <*onfer.  print  and  publish  any  matters  touching  religion,  either 
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‘  for  or  acr.iinst  wlioni'^oovor.  I  It*  maintained  the  perfect  equnlitr 

*  of  all  menihers,  as  hrethren  and  ft*llow  disciples.’ 

'riiis  slight  a  fid  imperfect  sketch  may  he  sullicient  to  shew  in 
xvhat  manner  the  subject  of  religious  freedom  was  viewctl  by 
some  of  liocke’s  precursors;  and  it  may  perhaps  bring  uniler 
the  notice  of  some  of  onr  readers,  the  names  of  meritorious  in* 
tlividnal*!,  wlio  are  much  less  honoured  than  they  tleserve  to  l)e. 
It  will  also  en  ihle  them  to  appreciate  the  correctness  of  certain 
statements,  which  have  been  coniidently  made  by  various  writers 
of  late,  in  claiming  for  their  respective  parties  the  honour  of 
precedence,  in  the  exposition  of  the  priticiplcs  of  religious  lihertf. 
’I’he  republican  statesmen  of  the  (amimonwealth,  and  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  divines,  have  !>cen  severally  invested  with  this  merit; 
hut  they,  in  fact,  were  oidy  successors  to  others,  in  this  invaluable 
service  to  truth.  Nor  is  the  account  given  of  “ ’I'lie  Discourse 
on  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying,”  as  the  first  treatise  professedly 
written  in  ih'fence  of  toleration  in  this  country,  entirely  a  correct 
one.  Hiisher’s  “IMea”  is  rather  entitled  to  this  distinction, 
.lercmy  'Taylor’s  “  Discourse”  is  to  be  ckissed  with  those  pro¬ 
ductions  which  are  written  on  the  principle  of  limitation.  It 
recpiires  an  agreement  in  the  reception  of  the  articles  of  the 
Apostles*  (Veed,  as  the  foundation  of  faith.  It  has  been  ob¬ 
jected  against  the  Author  of  the  “Liberty  of  Prophesying,”  that 
he  was  only  a  special  pleader  for  toleration  to  Kpiscopacy,  while 
nndt'i*  persecution.  ^^V  see  no  reason  for  (|uestioiiing  his  |>er- 
fect  sincerity.  In  regard  to  the  time  and  circumstances  of  his 
writing  on  the  subject,  he  was  only  doing  as  the  oppressed  and 
snU’ering  of  oth(*r  denominations  have  <lone.  Milton’s  integrity 
no  one  can  po<<il)ly  impeach  ;  but  the  objection  against  Taylor, 
to  which  we  reler,  might  as  truly  be  brought  against  Milton. 

ith  all  its  extraordinary  merits,  liocke’s  “Letter  on  Tolera¬ 
tion,”  together  with  the  sevi*ral  defences  of  it  which  he  success* 
ively  ])nhlished,  is  not  faultless.  No  enlightened  and  unbiassed 
advocate  of  the  rights  of  mankind,  who  would  separate  civil  im- 
muniti(‘s  and  claims  altogether  from  religious  obligations,  and 
assign  to  each  their  precise  limits,  and  the  circle  of  their  0|>era- 
tionand  control,  will  ever  pronounce  Locke’s  principles  adequate 
to  the  great  subject  on  winch  he  has  written  so  much  and  so 
well.  I  lis  own  works  may  be  cited  against  him,  when  he  ap¬ 
peals  to  his  reach'r,  that  ‘  a’osolute  liberty,  just  and  true  liberty, 

*  e<jual  and  impartial  liberty,’  is,  in  respect  both  to  the  e(|uity 
and  reason  of  the  case,  the  subject  of  demonstration  in  his  dis¬ 
course.  I  lis  positions  are  not  always  in  harmony,  and  bis  reason¬ 
ings  are  •  ometiir.es  at  variance  with  them.  Sometimes  his  prin¬ 
ciple  is  so  stated,  as  to  leave  the  w  liole  case  of  a  man’s  religion, 
or  want  of  religion,  as  a  (juestion  between  tlic  individual  and  his 
Maker.  not  to  be  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  another;  and 
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^K'tiiues  it  Is  (jualitied  and  restricted  in  such  manner,  as  to 
place  the  judgement  of  the  question  of  religion  in  the  liaiuls  of 
saiwe  men,  against  their  fellows.  W  e  refer  to  the  i>ro|>osi- 
don  whit'll  Locke  maintains,  that  *  those  are  not  at  all  to  be, 
‘tolerated,  who  deny  the  iKung  of  a  (lod.’  Is  that  a  ])roposU 
tion,  the  truth  of  whicli  can  be  established  hy  the  kind  of  de¬ 
monstration  whicli  liOcke  engaged  to  supply  i  We  tliink  not ; — 
ami  to  this  conclusion,  we  apprehend  most  of  oiir  readers  must 
come,  when  they  sliall  well  have  considered  the  case.  Even 
atheism  is  not,  upon  Locke’s  principles,  to  he  punished  us  a 
|K)litical  crime  hy  the  magistrate,  in  the  just  exercise  of  the 
civil  power  which  the  community  has  ])laced  in  his  hands,  and 
which  he  is  authorized  to  employ  for  its  protection.  Let  us 
consitler  what  JiOcke  has  said  of  Toleration.  ‘  The  com- 
‘inouwealth  seems  to  me  to  be  a  society  of  men,  constituted 
‘  only  for  the  procuring,  preserving,  and  advancing  their  own 
‘  civil  interests  — ‘  Civil  interests,  I  call  life,  liberty,  health, 

‘  and  indolency  of  body  ;  and  the  possession  of  outward  things, 

‘  such  as  money,  lands,  houses,  furniture,  and  the  like.’ — *  It  is 
‘  the  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate,  hy  the  impartial  execution  of 
‘  cijual  laws,  to  secure  unto  all  the  people  in  general,  and  to 
‘  every  one  of  his  subjects  in  particular,  the  just  possession  of 
‘these  things  belonging  to  this  life.’  He  jiroceerls  to  shew, 
that  ‘  the  whole  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate  reaches  only  to 
‘these  civil  concernments;  and  that  all  civil  power,  right,  and 
‘  dominion,  is  bounded  and  contined  to  the  only  care  of  pro- 
‘  Dioting  these  things.’  (See  Locke’s  First  Letter  on  Tolera^ 
t\on,  ^  4.)  Now,  supposing  that  a  man  avows  himself  an  atheist, 
and  denies  the  being  of  a  Ciod,  but  is,  at  the  same  time,  correct 
in  his  conduct  as  a  member  of  society,  still,  he  is  Miot  at  all  to 
‘  be  tolerated  that  is,  he  is  to  be  deprived  of  the  magistrate’s 
protection,  and  is  to  have  no  secure  possession  of  outward 
things,  and  is  to  he  molested  with  impunity  in  his  person !  So 
Locke  asserts  ;  hut  we  must  maintain  that,  even  in  this  extreme 
case,  the  magistrate  is  bound  to  protect  the  subject  from  all  in¬ 
jury  and  WTong.  Let  us  put  the  case  to  the  reader.  You 
know,  you  have  before  you,  a  person,  irreproachable  in  his  con¬ 
duct  as  a  citizen,  but  who  denies  the  being  of  a  Ciod:  what, 
tlien,  would  you  do  with  him  ?  Would  you  fine  him,  that  is, 
deprive  him  of  his  money  or  his  goods  ?  Would  you  imprison 
him,  and  so  deprive  him  of  his  liberty  ?  You  would  refrain  and 
lei  him  alone ;  and  so,  we  think,  would  Locke,  llut  his  posi¬ 
tion,  that  *  those  arc  not  at  all  to  be  tolerated  who  deny  the 
’  being  of  a  God  ’,  must  then  he  abandoned.  The  magistrate 
no  more  right  to  be  a  judge  of  Atheism,  than  of  Judaism. 
Gnce  invest  him  with  any  excluding  authority,  and  he  may  find 
many  occasions  of  exercising  it.  Locke  liiinself  might  not  Lave 
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escaped  the  visitation  of  the  public  functionary  tinis  armed  widi 
power;  for  wc  find  him  alluded  to  hy  dohn  Kdwnrds,  in  hb 
“  'rhoughts  concerning  the  ('aiises  and  Occasions  of  Atheisin" 
as  the  author  of  o])inion8  pernicious,  and  *  not  far  from  Seel- 

*  niiinism  and  Atheism’. 

l.ockc  seems  to  have  been  led  to  introduce  this  exceprton,  Hv 
the  appreluMision,  that  the  entire  absence  ol  the  reliijious  prin. 
ciplc  would  incapacitate  men  from  jmlicial  obligations.  Hut  he 
might  have  met  this  dithculty  in  a  more  effectual  manner,  than 
hy  putting  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law  the  man  who  might  avow 
liis  Atheism.  Uy  tlic  constitution  of  the  American  States,  an 
allirmalion  is  e(|iial  to  an  oath  ;  ami  it  is  at  the  n]>tion  of  the  ai* 
icvcrator,  either  to  invoke  the  name  of  (Jod,  or  to  affirm  under 
(lie  pains  aiul  penalties  of  tlic  law  in  cases  of  breach  of  faitk. 
’f  ile  iinoking  of  the  name  of  (lod  is  far  cnongh  from  being,  in 
the  courts  of  our  ow  n  country,  a  safegnard  to  truth.  It  should 
have  occurrcil  to  l.ucke,  to  what  persons,  and  in  what  eirctim- 
fiances,  it  had  happened,  to  he  subjected  to  the  imputation  of 
.Atheism.  Sir  W  aher  Kaleigh  ‘  was  branded  with  the  title  of 
‘  an  Atheist,  though  a  known  assertor  of  (iod  and  Provhlenee’. 
.Actions,  not  principles,  are  cognizable  hy  the  magistrate,  who, 
as  one  of  Locke’s  |>redecessors  in  this  argument,  l)e  i  saline,  rc- 
inaiks,  ‘  is,  and  ought  to  })nnish  evil  doers,  not  evil  believers:— 

*  ( lod  reserves  that  to  liiinself.'  I.ocke  also  excepts  from  the 
lienelit  of  toleration,  the  professors  of  the  Koman  C'atholic 
f.iith. 

In  liie  “  h'xtiaets  from  l.ocke’s  (’ominon-lMace  Book”,  there 
are  some  pa>sages  on  w  hich  animadversion  would  not  he  mis- 
placeii.  In  (he  article  *  "  \ci:huos ’,  (p.  Locke  rcprpsenti 

the  iiiagi>tiate  as  ha>ing  ‘  a  jiower  of  commaiiaiiig  or  forbidding 
‘  things  iiulillereiu  which  have  a  relation  to  reiigioii  ’.  This 
power,  iiulecil,  he  limil.s  to  the  church  of  w  hich  the  magistrate 
i^  a  meiidHT :  and  this  cliurch  he  describes  as  being  a  voluntary 
>ociely.  But  liie  iiiagistrale  has  evidently  no  superiority  in 
such  a  cuinmuiiity  over  the  other  members,  and  therefore  no 
^uch  povser.  Ill  the  papor  eiidorstd  *  Lxcuiiiiiiuiiication (p» 
d(>d,)  we  find  the  opinion  the  Author  as  follows.  *  But  if 

any  one  dilfer  Ironi  the  (  luirch  ** //i  fiile  out  cu/in*\  I  think 

*  fust,  the  ci\il  magistrate  may  punish  him  for  it  where  he  is 
‘  hilly  peiMiadtd  that  it  will  disturi)  the  public  |H'ace ;  olher- 

wi>e  m)l.  We  lucd  not  expose  the  unwarrantable  doctrine 
here  maintained,  or  mlarge  upon  its  mischievous  tendencies* 

Pei>U44>*mn  is  eninely  t  xdiuied.  'i'he  worst  eiioiniiites  iiave 
hceii  pi‘i  petiated,  .inu  \uaiUl  receive  their  jusiiiiealiunt  on 
Locke's  piinciple. 

AW  may  luither  4»hserve  rtspccliiig  la>cke's  wriiiiigs  uii  the 
'uhject  ot  1  olcratioii,  that  lu*  h.is  lu-ver  tbllowed  out  the  priii* 
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which  he  Inix  so  Hcimirably  iletailecl  and  so  perfectly 
provdi.  1 1  is  entire  doctrine  is  opposed  to  the  very  existence 
ot  national  estahlishments  of  religion;  and  he  represents  a  na¬ 
tional  Christianity  ns  the  cause  of  more  disorders,  tumults,  and 
bloodshed,  than  all  otlier  causes  put  together.  But  he  has  never 
directed  his  arguntents  against  the  state  religion  of  this  country, 
which  hlends  and  holds  in  the  closest  union  the  objects  >vluch 
l^'ke  is  constantly  labouring  to  prove  should  exist  apart. 

The  “  Treatises  on  (iovernment”  were  Locke's  next  publica¬ 
tion;  aral  in  the  following  year  (H>5)0),  a  “  Second  Letter  on 
“  Toleration  ’*  was  given  by  him  to  the  world,  in  vindication  of 
the  princij>les  of  religious  liberty,  which,  Lord  King  remarks, 

*  had  as  naturally  been  attacked  by  a  churchman  '.  From  the 
j)eno<l  of  the  Uevolution,  L«)cke’s  usual  residence  was  in  Lon¬ 
don,  where  lie  became  know’n  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  With 
Somers,  he  lived  in  habits  of  the  most  intimate  friendship;  and 
lie  was  one  of  a  company  who  met  w’eekly  at  the  house  of  Lord 
Pembroke,  for  the  purpose  of  conversation  and  discussion.  In 
IhIM,  LiK’ke,  w  hose  asthmatic  complaint  rendered  a  London 
resulencc  very  distressing  to  him,  took  up  his  abode  with  Sir 
Francis  and  Lady  Masham,  at  Oates,  in  the  parish  of  High 
Laver,  near  ( )ngar,  in  Mssex.  This  lady)  who  was  the  dau^i- 
ter  of  Cudw'orth,  is  described  by  Locke  in  his  letters  to  Lini- 
borch,  as  ardently  attached  to  the  cause  of  religious  freetlom, 
‘  iifranmdi  ecclesinstica'  humicissima and  is  said  to  have  Ireen 
a  woman  of  great  sense  and  of  most  agreeable  manners.  In 
tins  family,  Locke  was  perfectly  at  home ;  and  in  the  society 
and  attentions  of  the  friends  whom  he  warmly  regarded,  he 
found  his  highest  gratifications. 

*  During  the  last  four  years  of  his  life,  increasing  infirmities  con¬ 
fined  him  to  the  retirement  he  had  chosen  at  Oates,  near  High  Laver, 
in  Kssex  ;  and  although  lalxiuring  under  :ui  incurable  disrirder,  he  was 
cheerful  to  the  last,  constantly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  friends, 
and  at  the  same  time  j)erfectly  resigned  to  his  owm  fate.  His  literaiy' 
oiTupation  at  that  time,  was  the  study  of  and  (\»mmentary  on  8t.  Paul’s 
Kpistles,  jmblished  among  his  })osthumou8  works. 

*  111  October,  17^1*  his  disorder  greatly  increased:  on  the  27th 
of  that  month.  Lady  Masham,  not  finding  him  in  his  study  as  usual, 
w»uit  to  his  l>t‘d-hidc,  when  he  told  her,  that  the  fatigue  of  get¬ 
ting  up  the  day  before  had  U'cn  too  much  for  his  strength,  and  that  he 
never  expected  to  rise  again  from  his  IkhI.  He  said,  that  he  liad  now 
finished  ids  career  in  this  world,  and  that  in  all  prolinbility  he  should 
not  (uitlive  the  night,  certainly  not  Ik*  able  to  survive  lieyond  the 
next  dav  or  two.  After  taking  some  refreshment,  he  said  to  those 
present,  that  he  wdshed  them  all  happiness  after  he  ^vas  gone.  To 
l^dy  .Masham,  who  remained  with  him,  lie  said,  that  he  thanked  God 
he  had  ]ia8fie(i  a  happy  life,  but  that  now  he  found  that  all  was  vanity, 
^nd  exhortetl  her  to  cimsider  this  world  only  aa  a  preparation  for  a  bet- 
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u*f  slMto  liefTHttM*#  lie  wiHiifi  n<»t  ^iilfer  her  te  *it  n|>  %rtth’hlm. 
iim*  thi4i  he  niii;bt  Im*  aWe  t«»  sleep,  but  if  any  tiianfj^  ahenkl 

ha(»pi:ii,  lu;  wnuki  semi  l«»r  her.  Having?  im>  Jileep  in  the  he  eie 

oikt  <ff  U  ti  aiiii  carried  into  hta  stiidy^  where  he  slept  fur 
time  ill  his  choir:  alter  wukiiitr,  he  desin^ii  to  1m‘  dreaswl,  and  thoi 
h**tird  I*uJv  Moshain  read  the  PsiilniH,  iimwently  with  great  attention, 
until,  perceiving  his  end  to  draw  near,  he  stopjxKl  her,  and  expired  % 
•rrv  frw  minutes  afterwards,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the' 
‘JHtli  of  Oetol)eT,  in  his  seventy-third  year.' — pp.  4.  * 

the  characltT  of  Locke  which  Le  Clcrc  IniM  added  to^his 
Lord  King  has  subjoined  his  own  remarks.  These,  twe 
.'houid  be  happy  to  lay  before  our  readers,  hut  we  have  already 
trespasS4?d  upon  the  limits  allowed  us;  and  must  only  transcribe 
tlic  dtclaiatioii  of  its  noble  Author,  which  is  so  entirely  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  facts  of  history,  I’hat  ‘as  for  toleration,  or 

*  anv  true  notion  of  religious  liberty,  or  any  general  freedom  of 

*  conscience,  we  owe  ilieni  not  in  the  least  degree  to  what  is' 

*  called  the  L'hurcti  of  luigLiiui.’  It  is  to  men  whom  the  rulers 
«»f  the  (’luiicli  oppressed,  ami  persecuted,  and  proserilied,  that 
we  are  indebted  for  these  invaluable  blessings.  'I'he  spirit  and* 
the  acts  of  the  Church  liave  been  invariably  in  opposition  to 
those  sacred  riiihts,  nor  h:\s  she  ever  originated  great  or  liberal 
nicaMiies  in  favour  of  trcidoni. 

i’he  examination  of  Locke's  theoioiry,  would  he  a  long  and 
iiksoine  (ask.  in  wiiich  we  have  but  little  inciination  to  engage. 
NN  **  shouiii  be  eiail  to  be  able  to  give  a  more  satisfactory  ac¬ 
count  of  his  sentiments,  tlian  ids  previous  works,  mid  some  parts 
of  the  present  volume,  would  seem  to  authorize.  .Vii  article  en- 
tuittl  ‘  J'Urr.^di id  7V.co/r»ij/ca,' conuxicnced  in  IGDI,  whicli  is  in- 
-citcd  ;«t  p.  ‘y'dt),  rather  surprises  us  l>y  the  manner  in  which  he 
•ccin>  to  hcoe  »*\an.ined  (lu;  points  winch  he  was  comparing. — 
Put  we  must  conclude.  e  rank  ourselves  amonir  the  warmest 
.uliniieis  of  this  trol)  event  man;  and  if,  while,  with  them,  we 
M'lti  late  and  honour  in  na  inory,  we  dissent  from  some  of  his 
•  >{  Iniijij.s,  vl  ilcem  hi>  t  xposiiions,  in  ary  jiarticular  instances, 
i  wc  tio  hut  piaciise  the  lesson  which  he  is  coiislanlly 

fjciiicaliiig — to  icjccl  ail  authority  hut  that  of  Truth. 

t‘  iiiusl  leiuiale  our  ihani^s  to  Lord  King  for  this  accept- 
al»lc  and  iiiNaliudilc  *  i.ii’e  of  Joiiii  l.ocke.’ 

All.  II.  n.f  Ih  i  iHt!  <7  i'/iriAiiiihtHf,  iiidmta  j'n>m  jnafte 

./.U4C  LndtunA  utiuii  an’  uoi j'uuHa%,ii  on  iUe  Autiii:nluUi4  ^crip* 
urt:.  1>\  ,U*hii  .'^lu'pjHud,  .\uihor  i.f  Thaughu  uii  l^rivate 
'«‘tk>u,  s\c.  Til  *J  1‘Jtiuk  pp.  7bH.  I‘rice  14j.  Luudon# 
I  MV. 

’I'tlij  AuUw>4  oi  liiese  voiuiiicij  is  advantageoudiy*  known  by* 
s<*>v*,il  puuiicaiiou.' .  lu.^  i'raveU  in  I  ratue  uud  Itaiy,  hw 
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nminfnininw  th(»  occjiftinnRl,  thoitirh  rarfi  lawtiilnm  of 
War,  f»ro^i*niJnPTifly,  his  “  Thmij^hts  ”  preparatorr  nfid 
>tihskli«fv  to  PrivntR  IVvotirm,  which  contains  the  remarkaiile 
•orrcNpoiificnrc  with  I  #nn!  Byron.  The  character  of  Mr.  Shep* 
p.trd’s  ininci  seems  to  he  vigilnnt,  »a^acious,  anil  scrutinising, 
mifcnuous  and  camliil  to  the  veriest  scrupulosity,  iuid  witital 
ileiipitc,  cautious,  and  apprehensive  to  a  degree  far  beyond 
\vhAt  is  necessary.  His  conclusions,  therefore,  arc  often  leas 
troni;iy  stated  than  his  premisifs  require;  he  is  scarcely  equit* 
ible  to  himself,  and  he  shrinks  with  undue  timidity  from  his 
jiiit  claims  on  tlie  confidence  and  gratitude  of  his  readers.  YeC 
thU  cast  of  mind  has  its  advantages.  Though  it  must  be  often 
tllstrcssing  to  its  possessor,  it  is  advantageous  to  those  who  par¬ 
take  ot  its  residts.  'rhough  it  awakens  sonic  pain  in  sympa- 
tiii/ang  with  its  hesitations,  and  something  like  vexation  at  the 
apolngetii!  strain  into  which  it  is  prone  to  run,  yet,  it  is  n  strong 
auviliary  in  matters  of  argument ;  it  is  an  assurance  for  fidelity; 
it  is  a  guarantee  against  over-stitcmcnt ;  it  produces  an  antici- 
{^ation  of  ohjection,  and  a  fair  dealing  with  difHculty,  which,  to 
a  conscientious  rcailcr,  will  he  always  gratifying. 

.Mr.  Klieppard  needeil  not  to  he  disquieted  hy  the  apnrehen- 
ion,  that  a  new  hook  on  the  l^vidences  of  ilevealed  llcltgion 
vnuld  appear  snpcrfliious ;  when  his  materials,  though  neccs- 
arily  not  new  in  themselves,  must  he  so  to  the  large  majority  of 
I'.ngllsh  readers ;  when  the  mode  of  disposing  those  materials 
ami  arguing  from  them,  is  distinctly  his  own;  and  when  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  infidelity  arc  rcneweil  every  day,  with  an  effrontery  of 
which  no  honest  man  is  capable,  anil  iu  every  variety  of  form, 
from  the  way-laying  sneer  of  (Hilished  literature,  to  the  shaine- 
iess  grin  of  vulgar  falsehood  and  the  coarsest  imposture.  Nu- 
nifious  as  arc  the  treatises  on  the  proofs  and  authority  of  reli¬ 
gion,  we  are  not  unfrequently  at  a  loss  to  fintl  such  as  arc  sjieci- 
Hcally  adapted  to  particular  classes  whom  we  wish  to  engage  in 
■he  study,  or  whose  inquiries  we  desire  to  satisfy.  For  in- 
tanco,  there  are  numerous  persons,  in  l)oth  younger  and  ina- 
’  ircr  life,  who  have  received  an  education  respectable,  or  even 
>iui  and  extensive,  who  liave  read  much  on  other  subjects,  per- 
iiAps  in  the  insidious  pages  of  Voltaire,  or  Hume,  or  Gibbon, 
and  who  are  not  averse  from  thinking ;  but  who,  very  blameably 
0  themselves  or  their  early  instructors,  have  been  left  miserably 
inorant  of  the  most  subluiie  and  the  best  proved  of  all  truths, 
in  their  liearts,  extreme  doubts  often  lodge,  and  are  secretly 
oiirished  :  but,  as  they  have  not  totally  silenced  the  voice  of 
tMsoii  and  conscience,  they  have  a  portion  of  candour  still  rc- 
*aainini» ;  and  they  can  be  |)ersuaded  to  give  some  degree  of 
i  patient  hearing  to  the  subject  of  infinite  interesi,  but  upot 
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wiiich  they  art\  in  truth.  <lt»plorahly  iiuinformpfi.  'lo 
of  this  description,  the  work  hefon*  ns  is  well  ndspfed. 

Scwrcelv  less  important  Mould  In*  its  utilitv  to  those  who 
no  ditKcttities  pressinir  u|>on  their  faith,  and  who  ima^ne  that 
their  mountain  stands  too  stronirly  to  he  ever  inovefl.  If  they 
iicffiect  to  jtet  their  minds  stored  with  sound  information  upon 
this  class  of  topics,  a  time  may  too  probably  come,  when  ther 
wld  bitterly  rue  their  present  supine  sernrity.  Mven  to  the  best 
informed  and  most  established  (ihristian,  it  is  delitthlfiil  to  walk 
roiiiid  the  ramparts  of  the  sarre<l  city,  and,  at  every  examins- 
tion.  to  make  new  discoveries  upon  the  extent  and  cohesion  of 
the  eternal  rock  on  which  it  rests. 

'I’hese  volumes  comprise  a  ereat  Tuiml>er  of  Disfpiisitions.  His. 
toricai.  Literary,  and  IMiilosophical,  each,  in  a  sense,  independent 
of  the  others,  and  l)cariiur  a  satisfactory  conclusion  to  a  mind 
wiiich  is  at  all  accustomed  to  the  weitrhiner  of  moral  evidence; 
and  yet  ail  so  tjroupcd  and  mutually  iiound  torrether,  that  the 
iccumutaiion  of  proof  becomes  all  but  irresistible.  The  general 
pl.in  may  bc^  conceived  ot.  though,  by  no  tmmns  completely,  by 
the  two  i’ropositions  which  lead  to  the  divisions  of  the  whole 
worx. 

‘  I.  Brtore  siudying  cither  the  minicuious  or  the  [»rophetic  proof  of 
I’hrlsiiunitv.  or  the  written  accounts  of  its  progress,  whether  hv  friends 
«>r  eiu‘iiii<*s,  there  inuv  he  enouirh  known  from  a  view  of  its  dutinctw 
chuntetrr,  of  its  actual  effrets,  of  its  continued  and  prospective  spirit 
.iiui  imdtncu,  and  of  its  ackmmuetisrd  nmrmenrrmmt ^  to  yield  a  complex 
j'rtnimptitui  that  it  is  “  not  of  men,  hut  of  (iixi.” 

•  II.  I  here  are  siutements  nmcerninc Christianity,  and  other  eoeni 
reii^iotis.  in  evianl  ,/e/iM/i  ana  heathen  irritrrs :  in  cit.ations  from  ioit 
u'itrks  of  us  aaiersartvs :  in  notices  t»f  current  oral  altjections  to  it;  m 
fiuiHtc  uf'fKutA  as  to  puhiic  tacts  by  eariv  Christian  afxdouists  ;  in  de- 
tabs  by  Ciirisliaii  venters  of  cerntx,  the  ueiierai  truth  of  which  is  am- 
piv  i'vNiUirineti  Wn  tlieir  op|K>iieiits ;  toitetlier  with  iwfdications  in  the 
ulfHce  tU  some  Jews  and  iiealheiis,  and  in  the  conduct  of  others ;  which 
onicur  U»  turiiisii  very  strong  udditioiuii  grounds  for  believing  its 
U{>rrnulurai  origin.’  /ntnul,  p.  xxiv. 

'riiese  facts  and  correlates,  the  Auilior  traces  throuith  their 
nuiUltudc  of  lahyriiiihs,  examining,  sifting,  comparing,  with  a 
niiiuileiiess  and  coiiiplelciies.H  which  are  evidently  dictated  by  a 
miiKl  M>iicitonsly  uptight  and  iinpaitiai.  'i'hc  materials  and  thf 
critical  ni\ esiigadons  which  .spring  out  of  them,  arc  brought  to¬ 
gether  in  iSupftuuu  aiut  unices^  h>cated  through¬ 

out  the  >oUnne>  accoiding  to  tlieir  relative  proximity  to  the 
lines  ol  reaMunng  wnich  form  the  geu«  rai  hoiiy  and  texture  ot 
flu‘  work.  I  he  ciMn|KKsiiioii  iiuisi  have  I’ost  the  Aullior  ex¬ 
treme  kibotir  in  re>cHrch,  as  well  as  iiuieh  patient  reih‘Ctiofi, 
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fto  cnmprrhrn^iiYO  a  work,  wo  cannot  iindcrtake  to  give^what 
ruitfht  servo  n«  h  romploto  outline;  hnt  we  shall  attempt  auesh  a 
nketrh,  as  nuirh  ns  ]>ossihlr  in  the  Author’a  own  w'orda,  aa  ahall 
present  to  an  intellif^ent  mind  enons^h  to  prmhicc  n  correct  ^e^ 
ncral  i<h*a  of  the  whole. 

f  ('liristiunlty  diffiTs  in  principir  from  all  rclij^ions  that  men  hare 
fabriratnl,  and  fn»n»  any  that  w«  can  Knp|HMe  they  would  fabricate. 
It  dilfiTs  s]>eeirtcally  from  all  other  relit^ions,  in  iu  aacertaincil  rffeeU, 
-^ffonvithstandin^  deciensions  and  alterrat unis.-— and  in  itn  coiitiiiiUKi 
t,iuimry  to  purify  itM'lf  from  rorniption,  to  re^in  vitality,  and  to  dif- 
tiiM  itself  by  pariHe  and  Itenevoleiit  metuia.  The  acknowl(*df(«d  inean- 
of  its  rommenrement  an^menta  its  extra4»rdinary  and  wonderful 
liiameti'r,  and  enhaiiceM  tiie  inenslihility  4»f  iu  l»eiiig  a  hunuui  dtnrice. 

*  The  circuiiiKtaiices  of  ami  IiIh  first  atlhereiits,  at  I'olliictiHl 

from  llte  statements,  implications,  and  udmissionH  of  cneiiiiea  to  Chris- 
tjauity  ;  tlie  personal  character  of  Jesus; — the  singular  nioraliitf 
tLc  primitive  Christians ;  many  remarkalde  tcHtiinoiiicH  from  adver- 
>ari(‘s  u{M»n  thesi*  jsMnts;  the  nature,  th^u^n'e,  and  manner  of  tho  op« 
iKjHition  which  it  was  to  he  rat'umaitif  calculated  that  ('hristianity  a’ould 
lure  to  encounter  from  theJt'ws; — the  same  inquiry  punnied  with 
fpspect  to  the  llomnns  and  other  heathen  naiiona;^the  t/mra/i/y  of 
hratluMiism,— Tiot  only  its  general  licentiouKuesM,  hut  ita  subtle,  veraa* 
tile,  and  aptional  chanicter,  hy  which  it  could  l>e  made  to  satisfy  the 
iiiiKciences  of  such  imm  as  Scipio  and  C'icero,  Trajan  and  AurtdiuH 
Antoninns,  while  yet  the  foundation  of  im»rai  ]>rinciple  was  but  the 
more  i  tfjM’tually  sap[)ed  by  the  very  pretence  of  ^owliies* ; — the  |)OCU- 
VuT  disadrantas^es  ui'  the  first  < ’hristian  t^mchers  ; — their  l)eiiij^  of  the 
nation  despised  nlmve  all  others,  their  low  condition,  the  uTint  of  phi- 
iiisophic  dn;nitv  and  rhetorical  attnictions,  and  the  immense  diHicultica 
attiMulant  nj)0!i  any  attenijit  of  forripners  to  instruct  on  subjects  sur- 
rniindefl  with  nicety  and  prejudice,  either  the  lettered  or  the  vulgar 
part  of  a  natitm.' 

From  this  theoretical  estimate  of  the  project  ami  the  obstruc¬ 
tions,  or  rather  insuperable  dilliculties,  even  ])alpable  imposai- 
biliiies,  whicli  must  have  surrounded  it,  Mr.  Sheppard  pro- 
‘“cds  to  the  roliectintj  and  analyzing  of  known  facts.  The 
nature,,  uiodos,  and  degree  of  the  actual  opposition  made  hy 
the  Jews,  both  in  raiestine  and  in  other  countries,  both  luitive 
and  prnselytic.  'Fhe  correspondent  historical  .statements  with 
:c(jrard  to  the  heatiien  governments  and  all  ranks  of  the  people. 
^Ippositioii  from  acts  of  the  StaU\ — direct,  in  persecutions, 
“irly,  never  totally  ceasing  for  JioO  years,  extending  through  the 
tinpire,  penetrating  into  ail  the  classes  of  society,  and  diversified 
»n  forms  next  to  incredible  of  remorseless  cruelty  ; — indirect,  in 
of  the  >avage  populace,  connived  at  and  often  eiicou- 
^geii  hy  the  agents  of  government.  Oppositions  in  the  way  of 
‘alunuiy,  reproach,  ridicule;  all  the  modes  of  private  anooyauce, 
uhiic  hatred,  iind  ever-pressing  seduction. 
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Ihivitig  arrived  at  tliis  point,  and  confinned  and  illustrated 

tbe  vast  multitude  of  facts  by  abundant  authorities,  Mr.‘  Hhep. 
pard  goes  on  to  shew,  that  the  Religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the 
face  of  all  the  proved  circumstances  of  resistance,  did  make  a 
progress  rapid  and  extensive ,  so  as  to  eftect  a  phenomenon  the 
most  wonderful  and  absolutely  unique. 

*  Wc  have  seen,  from  the  testimony  of  Jews  and  heathens,  that  thU 
doctrine,  alike  unacceptable  to  each  and  resisteil  by  both,  had,  fnun 
the  verj'  |>eri<Kl  of  its  Founder’s  dinith,  sustained  and  spread  itself  in 
his  native  land ;  that,  within  fifty  years,  it  had  prevailed  over  heathen¬ 
ism  in  some  large  territories  of  Asia ;  and  that,  >vithin  a  century,  h 
was  widely  diffused  through  the  known  world,  and  chiefly  through  the 
most  lettered  and  civilized  |N)rtions  of  the  Homan  Empire. 

*  Yet,  this  Summary  (»f  the  facts  and  arguments  is  much  less  im¬ 
pressive  than  the  examination  of  them  se])arately  and  in  detail ;  fur  let 
cannot  do  justice,  in  few  words,  either  to  all  the  incongruities  which 
meet  us  in  supjKising  Christianity  a  fiction,  or  to  tlie  contrast  between 
its  vast  and  diversificHl  difficulties  and  the  rapidity  of  its  conquests. 
Hut  thus  much  we  may  say  : — if  any  reader  can  seriously  decide  that 
no  miracle,  ojh'u  or  stHrret,  was  necessary  to  this  great  and  sudden 
renunciation  (»f  habits  and  principles,  simultauei>us  through  many  and 
distant  lands,  and  taking  luace  amidst  obloquy  and  i>eril, — that  reader 
should  henct'forth  discard  us  groundless  those  Rules  of  Prolmbility, 
whether  respi*cting  public  or  private  conduct,  which  have  been  drawn 
from  the  qualities  of  human  nature  and  the  constitution  of  human 
8t»ciety.*  Vol*  !•  p*  3il2. 

With  this  position  of  things  as  they  really  were,  the  second 
volume  opens. 

- ‘  Christianity, . comhimnl  with  its  disadvantageous  origin 

and  the  great  idnstacles  actually  op]Mised  to  it,  could  not  have  triumphed 
as  it  did,  without  some  other  miracle,  or  rather  some  series  of  miracles, 
in  its  supjHirt.  For  that  which  is  a  morally  miraculous  feature  in  its 
Nclieme,  the  ahstuict'  of  accommodation  to  all  the  corrupt  tastes  of  man¬ 
kind,  was,  ill  fact,  a  miracle  of  '  repulsion,  adapted  to  preclude  its  accept- 
aiicts  unless  that  acceptance  hatl  been  urged  by  some  strong  counter¬ 
active  atU'stutions  of  divinity/  Vol.  II.  p.  1. 

The  Author  then,  for  the  first  time  in  this  part  of  his  argu¬ 
ment,  lays  hold  upon  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  as  the  one 
and  pre-eminent  miracle,  the  belief  of  w  hich,  even  infidels  must 
acknowledge,  was  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever  that  has  actually 
iuo>cd  the  world.  He  argues  upon  this  fact  with  great  feliciiy 
and  power;  yet,  with  a  scrupulosity  which  could  not  fail  to 
iiupiesa  with  a  conviction  of  honour  and  ingenuousness  even 
Uie  most  determined  infidel,  if  he  retained  (yet  where  is  the 
determined  infidel  that  does  retain  ?)  a  spark  of  love  to  integrity 
aaci  trutli.  The  objections  and  evasions  which  malignity  ctuiM 
iovriu  or  de>ire,  which  crooked  ingenuity  might  imagine,  which 
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tkrnieil  prejudice  might  welcome,  are  fairly  stated  aad  patititly 
tfjcaroined.  This  portion  of  the  work  is  indeed,  to,  our  (Wliiig^ 
singularly  impressive  and  convincing.  But  we  know  too  miiiS 
of  the  intellectual  injustice,  the  resolute  infatuation  of  the  deUti^ 
cal  character,  to  expect  that  even  so  fine  a  piece  of  frank  and 
lucid  reasoning  would  be  allowed  to  produce  any  good  effect 
upon  minds  so  prepossessed.  They  need  to  undergo  a  different 
process,  the  production  of  mental  honesty,  “  the  creation  of  a 
new  heart  and  a  right  spirit.” 

A  new  and  extensive  dependency  in  Mr.  Sheppard's  chain  of 
argument  now  appears.  From  considerations  elaborated  by 
profound  and  original  reasoning,  he  shews  that,  to  solve  the 
entire  problem  of  the  early  and  extensive  prevalence  of  Chris* 
tianity,  there  is  an  antecedent  probability  that*  other  miracles 
were  wrought,  accompanying  the  first  message  of  apostolic 
Christianity,  and  attesting,  particularly  to  the  heathen  auditors, 
both  the  reality  of  the  fiicts  announced  and  the  authorized 
capacity  of  the  announcer.  This  part  of  the  work  is  not  only 
extensive  hut  deeply  complicated.  Our  intelligent  readers, 
whose  minds  are  not  unversed  in  habits  of  intense  thought  and 
the  tracing  of  many  consecutive  ideas,  will,  perhaps,  form  an 
approximating  conception  of  it  from  a  portion  of  the  concluding 
paragraph. 

- ‘  It  is  not,  indeed,  nrobable,  that  a  holy  and  exalted  Being 

should  cause  paltry  or  pueruc  or  ostentatious  miracles  to  be  wrought 
for  the  attestation  of  these  truths,  and  in  that  sense  compete*  with  a 
Pythagoras  or  an  Apollonius ;  nor  that,  except  for  commensurate  guilt, 
he  should  ordain  miracles  of  destructive  or  punitive  jwwer :  but  1/  is 
vrof)ahle  that  he  who  wrought  the  beneficent  miracle  of  creation,  and 
has  manifested  his  eternal  Godhead,  should,  when  imposture  had  pre¬ 
tended  l>cneficent  miracles  for  its  own  base  ends,  cause  similar  ones  to 
be  verily  wTought ;  at  once  to  display  his  own  moral  perfection,  and  to 
impress  on  his  creatures  the  truth  of  that  system  of  doctrine  which 
generates  and  inculcates  theirs.  It  is  probable  that  he  should  thus 
cause  truth  to  triumph  over  falsehood  in  her  own  favourite  expedients, 
and  far  outvie  the  cunning  craftiness  of  men,  in  the  benign  simplicity 
of  genuine  miracles  as  well  as  of  true  doctrine.  It  is  proliable,  also, 
tliat  these  miracles,  in  favour  of  the  truth,  should  be  for  a  time  fre- 
Quent,  various,  and  repeated ;  and  wrought  in  different  places,  by  dif- 
lercnt  teachers  of  the  same  truths :  inasmuch  as  the  witnessing  of 
them,  however  ineffectual  with  prejudice  and  adverse  spirits,  woula  ho 
yet  much  more  efficacious  than  mere  testimony ;  and  their  succession 
and  variety,  by  permitting  repeated  observation,  would  tend  t6  obviate 
that  pre-judgment  of  ma^c  or  collusion  which  might  arise  ooncertUng 
one  or  few.  It  is  probable  also,  as  I  conceive,  that,  when  their  noM^ 
confutation  and  their  triumphant  effects  had  evinced  their  reality/  and 
when  other  proofs  of  the  revelation  had  also  been  suptradded,  time 
'WMiJd  be  withdrawn.'  Vol.  ii.  p.  108. 
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Hence*  the  Author  proceefl?i  to  the  hiquirr  into  pnMire  «»f- 
fiifure  that  the  additional  mimrles*  whose  utility,  if  not  neeeivitty, 
had  thus  been  a  priori  established,  were  actually  wrouiirht  by 
thoae  whom  Jesus  sent  to  make  known  to  men  his  message  of 
truth  and  grace.  But  this  positive  evidence,  according  to  the 
peculiar  plan  of  the  work,  must  not  be  of  the  most  direct  ami 
plainly  appropriated  kind,  the  reality  and  solidity  of  which  sort 
«)f  prcK)fs  have  been  demonstrated  by  many  well-known  writers: 
but  it  is  to  be  collected  from  reluctant  and  ill-willed  witnesses, 
the  sworn  and  devoted  of  the  adverse  party  ;  from  their  cavils, 
their  accusations,  their  unwelcome  admissions,  their  inadvertent 
implications.  From  this  class  of  testimony,  whose  direct  pur- 
nose  was  only  the  breathing  out  of  hate  and  malice,  the  Author 
lias  extracted  a  surprising  body  of  evidence  ;  evidence,  the  value 
of  which  may  he  best  appreciated  by  the  suitor  or  the  lawyer 
who  triumphantly  establishes  his  cause  in  court  out  of  the 
mouths  of  the  opposing  witnesses.  We  give  the  abstract  of 
this  part  of  the  investigation. 

*  \,1.)  The  Talmuds,  or  ancient  and  authorized  commentaries  of  the 
Jews  on  their  mvn  Hcriptures,  repeatedly  record  the  pretensions  of  dit. 
cipks  ot‘  Jesus  to  miraculous  gifts  of  Inhaling,  and  even  intimate  their 
{MiMewiiun  of  some  such  powders,  though,  as  they  contend.  unlawfuUj. 
(J.)  The  more  formal  Jewish  acctnints  of  the  rise  of  (’hristianity  dit- 
tiuctiy  meutiun  pnaligies  to  have  been  expected  and  dcmandcil  by  the 
earliest  Christians,  as  the  signs  or  credentials  of  an  a|x>stlc  or  envoy  of 
Jauu»  (3.)  'ITie  opinions  or  pretexts  of  tlie  Jews,  as  discoverca  in 
controversy,  ;iscribe  the  success  of  the  ndigion  to  the  magical  arts  of 
its  hrat  teachers.  (1.)  Most  of  those*  hc*athcn  writers  of  tlic  lirst  ages, 
who  either  name  and  assail  Christianity,  or  appt*ar  covertly  to  allude  to 
it,  eiilier  alhnn  or  hint  at  pretensions  of  its  early  propamtors  to  super¬ 
natural  powers,  to  pn>phe8ying  or  divination,  magic,  and  wonder-work¬ 
ing:  and  Celsus  suggests,  tliat  they  were  actually  aided  by  daemons, 
aud  so  indueuced  their  converts,  (j.)  The  Em|)en)r  Julian,  ndth  i 
studied  accumulation  of  phrase,  denounces  St.  Paul  as  a  magician  quite 
unrivalled,  aud  attributes  eminence  in  a  similar  kind  of  {lowers  to  the 
apoailcs  in  general,  (h.)  The  Mime  explanation  of  their  success  had 
lieeii  resorted  to  by  Porphyry.  (7*)  The  o])inion  of  their  having  ex¬ 
ercised  magic  was  current  among  hi*athens  generally,  as  ap{)ears  from 
the  queries  of  magistrates,  and  from  the  remarks  ami  repliet  of 
Christiau  controvertists ;  while  other  customary  evasions,  adopted  bf 
their  enemies,  indicate  that  /Ary  amceded  the  fact  of  prcteniatnni 
or  wonderful  works  U‘ing  done  in  the  name  of  Christ,  attempting  onl|^ 
to  obviate  or  ward  off  the  injerence  as  to  the  divinity  of  his  mission. 
(Vol.  ii.  u.  114.)  *  'Pbey  might  Ih?  diversely  eluded,  l>oth  bv  supersti¬ 
tious  auJ  by  si'eptical  minds  ;  while,  at  tnc  same  hour,  tficir  artfc» 
mgieaty  and  purt*  benignity,  gloriously  accordant  with  the  glad  tiding 
which  they  sealed,  were  owm^  by  each  enlightened  and  susceptible 
inquirer*  as  signatures  luminously  distinctive  and  infallibly  divine^' 
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But  there  another  claaa  of  considerations  which  now  invites 
;ittencion.  Nothing  has  yet  been  said  upon  miracles  wrought 
\gf  Jesus  before  bis  death  and  resurrection.  Yet,  the  coi»- 
plexity  of  the  case  involves  a  probability,  to  say  the  least,  that 
nuch  miracles  must  have  preceded  the  great  fact  of  the  resur¬ 
rection  ;  and  they  are  variously  implied  in  the  details  of  the 
apostolic  ministry. 

(  Jesus  cluimed  and  undertook  to  work  miracles,  ami  if  the  ai- 
miUr  claims  of  his  ajiostles  were  genuine,  much  more  must  this  be 
believeil  aincerning  thost^  of  their  leader.  But  it  is  desirable  to  shew, 
from  the  testimony  or  admiasion  of  enemies,  that  the  Founder  of  our 
faith  did  make  such  claims,  and  was,  even  by  themselvea,  believed  to 
have  in  some  way  wnmght  such  works.* — p.  19B. 

After  some  preliminary  reasonings  on  the  nature  and  relations 
of  this  branch  of  the  incpiiry,  the  Author  resumes  the  labour  of 
exploring  the  enemies*  country  and  collecting  their  contributions. 
We  sliall  give,  in  an  abridged  form,  the  general  results. 

Statements  made  hy  Jews,  '1.  In  the  Talmud,  it  is  repeatedly  de¬ 
clared  that  Jesus  seduced  the  people  by  pricternatural  powers,  secretly 
obtained  in  Egypt.  2.  Jewish  traditional  memoirs  ascribe  his  acqui¬ 
sition  of  these  powers  to  an  unlawful  procurement  of  the  ineliable  name 
of  God,  and  state  his  use  of  them  in  healing  the  disabled,  cleansing  the 
leprous,  and  raising  the  dead.  3.  Some  ancient  books  of  the  Jews 
against  Christianity  admit  quite  as  fully  that  Jesus  wrought  wonders, 
hat  argue  that  he  could  not  be  thus  possessed  of  the  divine  name,  and 
anxiiHisly  endeavour  to  shew  that  his  wonders  must  have  been  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  magic  and  enchantments:  thus  agreeing  to  admit  the  actual  ex- 
istence  of  the  miracles,  while  differing  about  their  cause.  4.  These 
admissions  of  Jews  are  likeivisc  mentionetl  in  the  Koran ;  by  Justin 
Martyr  and  Tertullian,  in  the  second  century  ;  by  Chrysostom  in  the 
fonrtli ;  hy  Agobard  and  Alphonsus  in  the  middle  ages ;  and  by  Sandys, 
in  his  Travels  in  Palestine,  two  centuries  ago.  Ck  Most  of  tnese  Jew¬ 
ish  accoimts,  and  those  of  the  Talmud  in  particular,  ascribe  the  influ¬ 
ence  which  Jesus  obtained  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  to  these  won¬ 
drous  works  ;  and  some  expressly  affirm  that  his  condemnation  was  on 
icconnt  of  them.* 

Hraiften  admissions. — These  stand  upon  a  modified  ground 
of  relation.  Few  heathen  authors,  or  more  probably  none  at  all, 
▼ere  in  the  least  likely  to  have  had  any  personal  knowledge  of 
Christ.  All  their  knowledge  of  his  claims,  and  of  the  ground 
on  which  he  made  them,  was  obtained  by  very  remote  means  of 
information,  often  carelessly  explored  and  greatly  misunder¬ 
stood.  When  we  consider,  therefore,  the  secondary  character 
of  their  information,  together  with  the  reluctance  naturally  fislt 
to  introduce  the  topic, — we  shall  not  expect  that  references  to 
miracles  as  wrought  by  Christ,  hy  persons  in  their  circum- 
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stances,  who  viewed  the  new  sect  with’ philosophic  contempt,  or 
with  hatred,  or  with  indifference,  or  even  with  a  measure  of 
good-humoured  respect,  would  be  frequent  or  distinct.  \Vc 
acquire,  however,  from  the  passages  quoted  and  illustrated, 
some  general  view  of  those  heathen  admissions,  differing  in  de¬ 
gree  and  spirit. 

*  It  appears  that  the  notions  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  were,  to  say  the  least,  two-fold  ;  or  that  they  admit  of  one  marked 
division  ;  namely,  into  those  of  a  class  w'ho  viewed  our  Saviour’s  works 
us  Thfurgic,  i.  e.  wrought  by  a  divine  magic,  or  honourable  commerce 
with  the  goiLs  or  g<K»d  daemons;  and  those  of  another  much  more  zealous, 
w’ho  denounced  them  as  Goetic,  i.  e.  WTought  by  an  unlawful  commerci* 
with  evil  damions.’ 

To  the  former  class  belong  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus, 
— probably  several  other  emperors, — perhaps  Pilate, — and  Aine- 
lius,  the  Platonic  philosopher. 

‘  But  this  whole  class  were  unlikely  to  appear  in  controversy.  They 
could  not,  as  heathens,  bi*comc  public  and  professed  apologists,  even 
])artially,  of  the  religion  or  its  author,  without  being  either  stigmatized 
as  secretly  receiving  it,  or  charged  with  inconsistency  for  not  doing  so. 
In  the  second  and  opposite  class  are  nat\irally  found  all  the  controver¬ 
sialists  ;  men  who,  from  the  strong  prejudices  of  heathen  learning,  or 
superstition,  or  vice,  combined  often  with  bitterness  of  temj>er,  were 
disposed  to  blacken  to  the  utmost  the  sect  and  its  founder.  Nor  was 
it  dilhcult  for  them,  by  the  surmises  of  a  worldly  scepticism,  or  the 
notions  of  a  mystic  and  fanatic  philosophy,  to  interpret  the  most  won¬ 
derful  works  as  the  prodtict  of  unlawful  arts,  human  or  preterhuman.’ 

*  Celsus  ....  states  the  powers  of  Jesus  to  have  l)een  such,  that, — 
on  account  of  them, — he  announced  himself  as  a  god; — which  assump¬ 
tion  t>f  divinity  is  the  grand  object  of  this  philosopher’s  assault  ;  who, 
frecjuently  conceding  that  certain  wonders  were  wrought  by  the  founder 
of  our  faith,  lalmurs  to  degrade  them  to  the  level  of  magical  feats,  and 
thus  to  refute  the  inference,  that  he  who  performed  them  was  “  the 
Son  of  God.” 

‘  Ilierocles  adopts  the  same  line  of  argument,  censuring  the  Christians 
for  giving  divine  nonours  to  Jesus,  on  account  of  “  certain  prodigies,” 
the  occurrence  of  which  he  does  not  at  all  deny,  but  w’hich,  he  contends, 
may  have  been  produced  by  the  illusions  of  magic  or  sorcery. 

‘  Wc  find  Julian  depreciating  the  miracles  of  Christ,  as  not  having 
been  magnificent  and  unequivocal ; — as  having  failed  to  convince  his 
own  kindred  ;  and  as  rather  of  a  lowly,  priv’ate,  and  simple  character, 
than  mighty  and  overjmwering. 

'  This  same  methml  of  desecration  and  depreciation  generally  per¬ 
vades  the  anonymous  objections  of  the  controversial  heathen,  as  they 
are  recorded  by  Justin,  Arnobius,  Volusian,  and  others.’  — pp.  217-2211. 

llavino  now  completed  his  minute  and  penetrating  survey  of 
these  multifarious  materials,  Mr.  Sheppard  addresses  himself  to 
the  discussion  of  difficulties,  not  only  tnosc  which  have  actually 
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l>een  adduced  by  enemies  or  doubters,  but  such  others  as  have 
occurred  to  his  own  susceptible  and  scrutinizing  mind.  In  this, 
his  peculiar  talent  appears  to  great  advantage.  It*  those  pages 
should  ever  gain  access  to  an  honest  seeptic,  one  who  sincerely 
desires  to  know  that  which  is  true  and  cood,  and  to  detect  the 
false  and  renounce  it,  he  will  feel  himself  in  no  little  degree  in¬ 
debted  for  the  present  here  made  to  him  of  so  masterly  and 
truly  generous  an  investigation.  Such  a  sincere  and  honest 
sceptic  cannot  be  a  scorner ;  he  cannot  but  feel  the  subject  of 
his  douht*^  to  be  of  ineffable  importance.  Those  doubts  will  be 
serious  anxieties :  he  will  not  pride  himself  upon  them :  he  will 
not  violate  conscious  truth,  by  representing  them  as  weightier 
than  they  actually  are :  he  will  not  dart  them  as  poisoned  shafts 
into  the  bosoms  of  the  simple-hearted  and  unwary,  reckless  of 
the  mischief  which  he  is  trying  to  do:  he  will  give  himself  no 
rest  till  he  has  settled  the  great  question,  by  means  which  be¬ 
come  a  rational  and  accountable  being.  Such  an  inquirer  will 
value  a  friend  like  Mr.  Sheppard,  who  sympathizes  with  his  so¬ 
licitudes,  who  hides  or  diminishes  no  objection,  who  throws 
open  the  door  to  every  difhculty  that  wears  the  seniblancc  of 
honesty,  and  dismisses  it  not  without  fair  and  kind  treatment. 
We  could  with  pleasure  make  long  extracts  from  this  and  simi¬ 
lar  portions  of  the  work  ;  but  our  limits  will  not  allow’  of  more 
than  one  or  two  citations.  To  the  objection,  ‘  Why,  if  Chris- 
^  tianity  was  thus  Divinely  attested  and  supported,  did  not  all 
*  oppositions  sink  and  die  before  it  ?  Why  was  not  its  triumph 
‘  universal?’ — the  Author  gives  a  reply  of  which  we  shall  tran¬ 
scribe  some  paragraphs. 

‘  Tlu*  dithculty  is  raised  on  suppositions  that  are  not  tenable ; 
namely,  that  a  miracle,  when  witnessed,  must  be  an  irresistible  means 
of  conversion ;  or  rather,  that  there  can  he  no  divine  revelation,  except 
a  miracle  be  wrought  Ix'fore  every  one  to  whom  it  is  ])ropoaed ;  or  else, 
that  the  outward  gift  of  divine  trutli,  attested  by  the  credible  record  of 
miracles,  woidd  necessarily  imply  the  accompanying  inward  gift  of  a 
genuine  love  to  that  truth  ;  or,  at  least,  <»f  a  ready  mind  to  examine  it 
impartially,  with  a  freedom  from  prejudice  and  passion,  from  levity  or 
enmitv  of  spirit. 

‘The  principle  of  such  a  difliculty,  though  its  real  extent  may  not 
he  perceived,  ap}>ears  ultimately  atheistical.  It  would  infer  that,  lie- 
cause  God  does  not  effectuate  all  gcnid,  therefore  he  conununicates 
;  that  the  heavens  do  not  declare  his  glory,  nor  the  earth  bear 
witness  to  his  providence,  nor  conscience  to  his  justice  ;  that  nature,  in 
short,  atf(»rds  no  divine  revelations  to  man,  because  man  has  so  often 
J^isted  them,  and  grown  dreadfully  inscnsihlc  to  their  monitions.  We 
have  no  juster  cause  to  suspect  that  Christianity  is  not  divine,  Ix^cause 
>t  has  Wn  often  scorned  and  slighted,  or  liecause  it  has  lieen  flagrantly 
corrupteil,  than  that  the  sun  is  not  a  gift  of  (iod,  because  some  men 
*hun  its  light,  or  because  it  does  not  ripen  every  fruit  on  which  it 
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!ihine8  ;  or  l)ecause  the  most  nutritive  grains  and  cooling  fruits^  which 
it  docs  rii>cn,  are  continually  distilled  into  liquids  which,  in  the  practi¬ 
cal  use  ot  multitudes,  become  burning  poisons,  and  sin  and  misery  and 
death  arc  thus  extracted,  as  it  were,  out  of  its  pure  and  vivifying 
beams.  The  real  wonder  is,  not  that  such  a  religion,  though  divinely 
attested,  was  opposed  and  n»jected  by  multitudes  ;  but  that  it  should, 
in  its  primitive  purity,  in  deep  sincerity,  and  at  the  price  of  suffering, 
have  been  so  often  received  and  so  firmly  maintained.'  ^pp.  2bl--2fti. 

*  It  would  be  a  strange  inference  that,  because  an  instrument  is  not 
omnipotent,  it  is  useless  or  unfit ;  that,  because  a  persuasive  is  not  of 
itself  all-sufficient,  it  might  therefore  be  dispensed  with ;  that,  In'cause 
the  means  are  not  of  themselves  enough,  we  should  have  fewer  or  none ; 
that,  liecause  a  medicine  had  no  g(N>d  effect  in  certain  desjierate  cases,  it 
was  therefore  not  the  best,  or  should  not  have  been  prescrilied.’  p.  loj. 

Alluding  to  one  of  the  ‘  solemn  sneers  ’  of  the  unjust  and 
insidious  (jihhon,  Mr.  Sheppard,  in  a  fetv  lines,  touches  a  spring 
which  explodes  the  artful  misrepresentation. 

‘  In  that  too  well  known  paragraph  of  “  temperate  irony”,  where  wo 
are  led  to  sup])ose  that  “  the  sagt*s  of  Greece  and  Home  ”  viewed  the 
Christian  miracles  with  **  supiue  inattention  ”,  (a  passage  protluctive 
of  more  pain  and  misgiving  to  some  minds  than  the  subtler  sophisms 
of  Hume,)  W'c  arc  seduced  into  the  notion,  that  nolhinghxii  inattention 
or  ignorance  could  ]>ossil)ly  have  caused  their  silence ;  and  then,  that 
their  silence,  so  caused,  nroves  the  non-occurrence  of  the  events.  Hut 
what,  if  such  were  not  the  causes  ?  What,  if  we  had  possessed  giKnl 
evidence  of  these  strnnpj  facts,  that  Helvetius,  Diderot,  and  Voltaire, 
each  became  a  Christian  indtH*d ;  and  yet,  that  neither  D’Alembert, 
Buffon,  nor  Giblion,  in  all  their  works,  liad  drop]>ed  a  hint  of  this? 
Would  their  silence  prove  their  “  inattention”  or  ignorance  concerning 
the  facts,  and  so  discredit  the  evidence  ?  Or  \vould  it  rather  prove 
something  else?*  p.  292. 

In  our  bright  days  and  happy  country,  we  are  scarcely  capa¬ 
ble  of  conceiving  the  dreadfulness  of  living  under  perpetual 
persecution;  and  we  form  ideas  far  below  the  truth  of  the 
obligations  under  which  irc  lie  to  those  v^ho  ‘  resisted  unto 
‘  blood,  striving  against  sin.*  ,  The  following  interesting  passage 
will  fiirnish  many  profitable  topics,  both  to  the  reason  and  to 
the  feelings  of  thitiKing  men. 

‘If  there  were  persecutions,  judicial  or  pipuliur,  under  Claudius, 
^ero,  Trajan,  Adrian,  Marcus  Aurelius,  anu  Septimius,  and  these  in 
distant  oountries,  Italy  and  Gaul,  Asia  Minor  and  Africa,  (which  has 
ap|)cared  in  the  foregoing  jiages,)  then  there  n  as^  in  all  these  reigns, 
a  widely  suread  sect  subsisting,  to  piTsecute.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  also,  that  they  w’ere  |>ersecuted,  in  some  respects  unintermit- 
ti^iyi  ^bat  there  never  was  a  time,  even  when  they  might  have  the 
lightest  pi'rsoual  or  relative  share  of  disabilities  and  wrongs,  in  which 
some  ueighliouring  house  or  village,  or  city  or  province,  did  not  afford 
tham  inttaiK'ea  oi  heavier  injuries  sustained  by  others,  which  might 
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jioon  lx*  inflk’tcd  in  turn  upon  themselves,  or  u{)on  those  most  endeared 
to  them.  They  must  have  lived  under  a  constant  and  aiHictive  sense 
of  insfcnriit/.  iTie  government  was  despotic,  and  the  change  of  rulers, 
both  supreme  and  subordinate,  was  quick  and  sudden.  If  they  were 
now  under  a  lenient  emperor,  they  might  have  a  provincial  governor, 
or  local  judge,  whose  pretended  clemency  was  the  most  wearisome  or 
excruciating  kind  of  rigour*.  They  were  exposed  to  dislike  and 
harshness  from  their  fellow-citizens  ;  in  very  many  instances  certainly, 
from  near  kindred  and  connexions  also ;  and,  even  w’hen  times  were  at 
the  best,  the  petty  jwrsccution  of  taunts  and  contumelies  could  not 
cease  t.  The  paths  of  honourable  advancement,  Ixith  in  office  and  in 
alliance,  were  shut  against  them  ;  and  the  most  promising  ways  of 
emolument  must  have  been  usually  closed.  Nor  is  it,  1  think,  in  ge¬ 
neral  enough  considered,  how  much  the  adherent  of  a  persecuted  faith 
may  have  his  most  purely  affectionate  feelings  tried  and  agitated,  in 
the  thought  of  those  sure  disadvantages  and  probable  sufferings  in 
which  the  education  which  his  opinions  dictate  will  involve  his  family. 
Think  of  tender  Christian  parents,  at  Lyons,  or  Vienne,  or  Smyrna, 
looking  on  their  unconscious  children,  in  what  has  been  called  the  pre¬ 
eminently  happy  age  of  the  Antonines,  when  the  deaths  of  Attains, 
and  Blandina,  and  Poly  carp,  and  many  more  martyrs,  were  fresh  in 
every  mind ;  and  when  the  sufferings  of  confessors,  or  the  marks  of 
what  they  had  suffered,  were  visible  to  every  eye.  Think  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  father’s  earnest  brow,  and  a  mother’s  silent  tears ! — **  Are  wo 
bringing  up  these  poor  babes  to  suffer  scorn  and  outrage,  or  to  meet,  at 
the  least,  with  a  hard  and  adverse  course  through  a  hostile  world,  all 
for  a  cunningly  devised  fable,  or  a  dubious  faith  ?  ’’  Is  it  to  be  cre¬ 
dited  that  feelings  like  these,  sure  as  they  were  to  be  most  deep  and 
gtmtine  in  the  same  upright  and  tender  hearts  that  loved  the  w’ords  of 
life  eternal,  would  not  urge  to  a  close  and  searching  examination,  as 

* . ‘  They  betook  themselves  to  what  was  esteemed  by  them 

CLEMENCY  and  iiiTMANiTY.  Nor  was  it  fit  (they  said)  that  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  emperors,  who  were  ben  ion  and  merciful  to  all, 
should  be  blemished  hy  any  excessive  cruelties ;  but  it  was  reasonable 
that  the  imperial  benevolence  should  lie  extended  to  all,  and  that 
Christians  should  not  suffer  caiiital  punishments.  From  that  time, 
therefore,  it  was  enjoined  that  their  eyes  shcaild  be  plucked  out,  and 
one  of  their  legs  be  debilitated, — the  most  gentle  punishment  that 
could  be  inflicted.  Henceforward,  upon  account  of  this  lenity,  it  is 
impossible  to  reckon  up  the  number  of  those  who  had  their  rigfit  eyes 
first  thrust  out  with  a  sword,  and  then  seared  with  red-hot  irons ;  and 
of  those  who  had  the  flexures  of  their  left  legs  seared  with  irons ;  after 
which  they  were  sent  to  the  copper-mines,  not  so  much  for  the  sake 
of  the  scrv'ice  they  could  do  there,  as  with  a  view  to  increase  their 
miseries.*  Euseh.  Ifist.  Eccl.  VII.  12.  (Quoted  in  Vol.  I.  p.  280.) 

*  It  must  not  be  thought  that  these,  however  minute  or  hidden 
from  the  eye  of  history,  are  not  grievous  if  they  Ik*  continued.  Many 
*  one  would  rather  bear  a  sword-wound  or  a  scourge  for  once,  than  a 
of  mosquitoes  for  a  year.* 
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far  as  practicable,  of  the  primary  facts  and  grounds  of  tliat  faith  ?  Hut 
assurcclly,  throughout  the  whole  a|)ostolic  age,  and  even  during  part  uf 
the  scamd  cimtury,  close  and  effective  examination  might  be,  and  lunsi 
have  !)et*n  made,  by  many  friends  and  many  enemies :  therefore  the 
subsistence  and  grow'th  of  the  religion  through  that  ]>eriod,  amidst 
such  violent,  various,  and  disheartening  op|H>sitions,  affords  a  separate 
proof  that  it  was  sustained  by  miniculous  attestations,  prest‘nt  or  recent, 
which  neither  its  foes  could  shew  to  be  false,  nor  its  converts  susinjct 
to  be  delusive.'  V^ol.  I.  p.  314 — 317* 

In  another  place,  the  Author  represents,  with  great  justness 
and  force  of  argument,  the  strong  probability,  that  multitudes 
of  persons  who  were  in(|uiring  about  Christianity,  or  who  had 
embraced  it,  would,  in  the  earlier  periods,  actually  take  jour¬ 
neys  from  the  neighbouring  countries,  or  even  from  (ireece, 
Italy,  and  remoter  coasts,  into  Judea  and  to  Jerusalem,  to  col¬ 
lect  on  the  spot,  and  from  the  yet  living  eye-witnesses,  the  am¬ 
plest  means  of  contradicting  or  confirming  the  facts  which  had 
been  declared  to  them.  The  age  of  the  apostles  was  one  in 
which  travelling  was  common  and  easy.  Excellent  roads  had 
been  made  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  and  they  were  con¬ 
stantly  freejuented.  The  exigencies  of  the  Koman  (iovermnent, 
and  the  perpetual  business,  military  and  civil,  which  was  in  ope¬ 
ration  to  and  from  the  mistress-city  and  all  the  ])rovinccs,  made 
the  transit  to  all  parts  of  the  empire  usual  and  constant.  In 
particular,  the  Jews  were  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  Passover 
and  the  other  great  festivals  at  Jerusalem,  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  in  which  they  might  he  settled.  ‘  This  fact  of  itself 
‘  shews  how  natural  and  how  easy  an  undertaking  it  would  ap- 
*  pear,  for  converts  or  inquirers  to  travel  thither,  either  to  re- 
‘  assure  their  faith  or  to  gratify  their  attachment.’ 

Due  of  the  most  important  characters  of  this  work  is  its  ani¬ 
mated  piety,  its  deeply  serious  feeling,  its  constant  tendency  to 
promote  the  vital  spirit  and  practice  of  religion.  It  is  hut  too 
well  known,  tliat  many  treatises  upon  the  external  evidences  of 
revelation,  convincing  and  in  other  respects  valuable  as  they 
arc  to  a  certain  extent,  deal  only  in  the  logic  of  the  case,  and 
scarcely  ever  attempt  to  press  tlie  personal  obligations  of  that 
religion  whose  origin  they  have  proved  to  he  Divine.  This 
defect  is  most  pernicious.  Among  other  false  and  dangerous 
inferences  which  it  can  hardly  fail  to  produce,  these  are  ob¬ 
vious, — that  the  whole  (piestion  is  one  of  theory  and  of  intellec¬ 
tual  curiosity  ;  ti\at  the  rejection  of  Christianity  is  a  matter  of 
innocent  opinion, — at  least,  a  misfortune  rather  than  a  fault;  and 
that  a  man  may  he  e(|ually  virtuous  and  happy,  equally  approved 
by  (lod,  anil  safe  lor  eternity,  whether  he  embraces  or  renounces 
the  records  of  revelation.  None  of  these  baneful  conclusions 
cau  he  drawn  trom  the  volumes  hoforc  us.  Appeals  to  the  con- 
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science,  to  the  moral  wants,  and  to  the  everlasting  responsibility 
of  the  reader,  are  not  indeeil  forced,  or  introduced  formally  and 
artificially:  but,  when  a  natural  opportunity  for  them  arises,  it  is 
not  shunned.  They  occur  where,  the  greatness  of  the  occasion 
calls  for  them ;  and  they  are  expressed  with  explicitness,  ten¬ 
derness,  simplicity,  and  strength.  Among  the  reflections  and 
appeals  of  this  kind  which  occur,  our  limits  w  ill  permit  us  to 
take  only  one  specimen. 

*  Yet  often  has  the  dejecting  thought  iissailed  him,  []the  Author,] 
at  last,  w  hat  w  ill  be  etfected  ?  What  but  a  fruitless,  nay,  a  melan- 
chuly  w’ork,  if  w  e  should  merely  bring  some  to  a  right  historical  faith, 
(►r  re-assure  and  fortify  them  in  it ;  but  none  to  a  vital  faith  ;  none  to 
the  obedience  of  faith  ;  none  to  understand,  to  receive,  to  adorn,  that 
doctrine  which  is  the  pow'er  of  GikI  ?  Reader,  suffer  not  that  de¬ 
jecting  thought  to  be  verified.  It  depends  on  you,  personally,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  to  preclude  its  fulfilment.  If  you,  and  you  alone,  w  ill 
but  act,  as  even  a  (pialified  assent  to  the  truth  of  this  religion  does  in 
all  reason  engiige  and  bind  you  to  act,  the  WTiter’s  aim  cannot  be  un¬ 
fulfilled.  Nay,  though  it  should  fail  as  it  respects  all  others,  in  your 
individual  happiness  it  w'ill  be  richly  fulfilled  and  requited.  Rut,  if 
you  mean  not  so,  if  vou  d(»  not  propose,  or  at  least  desire,  to  go  l)evond 
mere  assent,  and,  admitting  Christianity  to  Iw*  divine,  to  seek  and  cn- 
dravour  that  you  may  verily  possess  it,  then,  I  am  inclined  to  counsel 
you,  proceed  no  further.  Do  not  aggravate  your  ow^n  inconsistency  by 
acquiring  new  testimony  for  truths  (»f  infinite  imimrtance,  which  you 
still  mean  to  neglect,  or  which  you  intend  shall  have  no  true  jM)WTr 
over  your  mind  and  life.  Already  you  think  this  gospel  came  from 
(i(Kl.  Can  you  then  fail  to  perceive,  (even  before  studying  it,)  that  it 
must  be  “  w'orthy  of  all  acceptation  **  from  man  ?  ' 

. *  Even  if  you  had  no  grounds  of  assent  lavside  those  very 

limited  and  external  view  s  of  Chri.stianity  w  hich  have  been  taken  in 
the  preceding  pages,  [^you  are,  by  the  obligation  of  reason,  bound  to 
say,J  I  have  here  reviewed  the  characteristics  of  this  religion  ;  its 
engin,  the  obstacles  over  w  hich  it  triumphed,  the  ra]>idity  of  its  ex¬ 
tension  :  and,  did  I  know  no  more,  I  should  yet  confess  that  all  this 
could  not  Ik*  a  w'ork  merely  human.  It  must  have  lH*en  divinely  ori¬ 
ginated  and  sustained.  Whether  the  divine  support  were  visible  or 
invisible,  it  must  have  lieen  sjiecial.  Whether  the  miracle  wen;  open 
or  secret,  it  must  have  been  real.  The  founder  and  first  heralds  of 
this  doctrine  must  have  been  taught  and  commissioned  and  upholden 

hy  the  Almighty  Author  of  good.” - You  w'ould  judge  rightly,  as  I 

apprehend,  even  on  these  grounds  ;  and  you  arC  well  aware  that  there 
are  other  pnmfs  at  hand  to  corroborate  your  judgement.  Rut, — is  it 
jioHsible  that  the  consequence  can  escape  you?  Or  do  you  wish,  though 
It  meets  and  presses  on  you,  to  elude  it  ?  If  you  should  merely  admit 
It  to  be  highly  probable,'  that  Jesus  and  his  ap<»stle8  were  accredited 
messengers  of  him  who  is  omnipotent  to  save  and  to  destroy,  is  it  n»»t 
the  greatest  self-imjieachment  of  common  sense  and  even  sanity,  not 

examine,  with  deep  seriousness,  their  recorded  messages?  if  you 
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be  coniciouH  that,  while  judging  iu  this  general  way  the  religion  of 
Christ  to  be  divine,  you  yet  feel  towards  it  and  him  a  cold  and  reckless 
inditference ;  tlien,  how  can  you  be  wholly  unconscious  of  that  “  mad¬ 
ness  of  the  heart  ”  which  nothing,  except  this  slighted  disjHinsation  it¬ 
self,  even  offers  to  cure  ?  For,  tliough  you  may  say  or  feel  at  present, 

I  am  happy  or  ejisy  without  being  a  religionist ; — you  must  sec  that 
life  has  many  anu  great  evils ;  you  must  know  that,  were  all  these 
escaped,  its  g«H)d  with  itself  will  s<xm  decline  and  terminate  ;  you  must 
secretly  confess  that  you  know  not,  “  in  that  sleep  of  death,  what 
dreams  may  come"'.  Meanwhile  you  are  apprised  that  the  religion 
which  you  admit  to  be  divine,  involves  and  answers  tliose  most  mo¬ 
mentous  questions.  If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  agjiin  ?  How  shall  man 
be  just  with  Ood?  What  must  we  do  to  be  saved?  Yet  you  do  not 
apply  yourstdf  to  the  earnest  study  of  it.  It  came  from  God;  and 
that  is  enough  !  You  are  content  with  a  few  slight  notions  of  what  it 
describes  and  teaches.  You  are  no  inhdel:  but — you  have  no  turn 
for  ThiMilogv! 

'  Now,  wliat  would  be  thought  of  a  similar  conduct  in  other  affairs?’ 
Voi.  I.  p.  ‘HO. 

Subjoined  to  the  work,  we  find  Three  Dissertations,  under 
the  title  ot'.l/jjK^ndices^  on  subjects  not  less  interesting  in  them¬ 
selves  than  important,  as  elucidating  many  parts  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  argument:  ‘  1.  The  probable  leinper  towards  Christianity, 

‘  of  Frosclytes  to  Judaism  and  of  Judaising  Gentiles.  11.  The 
‘  Nature  of  that  Accession  of  Proof  for  Christianity  which  is 
‘  derived  from  its  Subsistence,  amidst  all  the  foregoing  Oppo- 
*  sitions,  through  the  Half-Century  following  the  Apostolic  Age. 
‘  111.  On  the  National  Conversions  to  Christianity,  from  the 
‘ 'Pime  of  Constantine,  through  the  Middle  Ages;  and  on  the 
‘  Modern  Conversions  in  the  South-Sea  Islands.’  We  can  do 
no  more  than  thus  mention  these  appended  writings,  though, 
had  we  room,  or  were  they  separate  publications,  we  should 
have  gratified  our  readers  not  a  little  by  the  detail  of  much  ori¬ 
ginal  aiwl  weighty  matter,  e.g.  upon  the  motives  and  moral  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  perfect  and  the  imperfect  proselytes  from  the  various 
forms  of  idolatry  to  the  acknowledgement  of  the  Only  God,  the 
Go<l  of  Israel;  upon  the  existence  of  numerous  philosophic 
Monotheists  among  the  cultivated  Romans  ;  upon  the  often  as¬ 
sumed  e.xistcncc  of  eminent  facilities,  in  the  age  of  the  apostles, 
for  the  dissemination  of  their  doctrine ;  upon  the  time  of  the 
cessation  of  the  primitive  miracles ;  upon  the  solid  grounds  of 
faith  in  the  absence  of  miraculous  attestations ;  and  upon  the 
contrast  between  the  secular  and  forced  conversions  of  tribes 
and  nations,  after  Christianity  had  been  desecrated  to  political 
purposes,  and  those  which  were  proiluced  by  rational  evidence 
aihl  the  moral  i>ower  of  heavenly  truth  in  the  hand  of  its  al¬ 
mighty  Author. 

In  reviewing  these  volumes,  we  cannot  but  have  recciv  cd  8 
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deep  impression  of  their  value,  and  a  strong  feeling  of  gratitude 
that  so  copious  a  body  of  information,  hitherto  accessible 
only  to  a  few  scholars  and  men  of  leisure,  is  here  placed 
within  the  reach  of  popular  readers,  made  attractive  even  to 
those  whose  minds  are  not  inured  to  literary  toil,  and  applied, 
by  calm,  judicious,  and  powerful  reasoning,  to  the  most  benefi¬ 
cial  of  all  intellectual  and  practical  purposes.  But  we  have  not 
been  unmindful  of  the  severer  part  of  our  duty.  We  have  been 
on  the  watch  for  objections  and  faults ;  but  the  circumspect  and 
delicately  cautious  character  of  the  Author  s  mind  has  prevented 
our  fastening  upon  any  which  it  will  not  appear  hypercritical  to 
mention.  However,  we  have  thought  that,  when  adverting  to 
himself  and  his  writings,  particularly  in  the  preface,  the  Author 
indicates  a  sensitiveness  and  a  self-depreciation  wdiich  he  is  not 
justified  in  indulging.  Both  the  reasonable  probability  of  the 
case,  and  the  public  reception  of  his  former  w  orks,  should  have 
inspired  him  with  more  confidence.  We  think,  also,  that  Mr. 
Sheppard  has  not  shewn  himself  so  reluctant  as  he  justly  might 
have  been,  to  allow',  without  at  least  a  protest  against  its  proW- 
bility,  the  malevolent  assertion  of  Celsus,  that  ‘  Jesus  was,  as 
*  they  say,  little  of  stature,  unsightly,  and  ignoble.’  (Vol.  I.  pp. 
72,  78,  8o.)  Not  that  w'e  deem  the  glory  of  Christ  to  have  con¬ 
sisted  in  external  beauty ;  not  that  we  would  foster  Jiny  mode  of 
“  knowing  Christ  after  the  flesh  ”,  which  would  be  only  giving 
countenance  to  a  worldly  taste ;  not  that  we  doubt  the  influence 
of  labour  and  hardship,  poverty,  sorrow,  and  manifold  suffering, 
in  producing  a  marked  effect  upon  the  limbs  and  countenance 
of  the  afflicted  Nazarene;  not  that  we  charge  his  enemies  with 
a  very  gross  exaggeration  of  appearances,  when  they  said  to  a 
man  of  thirty-four,  “  Thou  art  not  yet  fifty  years  old”;  not  that 
w  e  dare  affirm  the  figure  and  features  of  Jesus  to  have  been 
cast  in  the  most  perfect  mould  of  symmetry  and  beauty ; — but 
simply,  that  w'e  acknowledge  the  obligation  of  seeking  for  truth, 
upon  all  subjects,  small  as  well  as  great;  and,  when  certainty  is 
confessedly  not  attainable,  of  being  satisfied  with  reasonable 
probability.  Now  let  us  attend,  in  this  surely  not  unlawful  or 
uninteresting  exercise  of  conjecture,  to  the  glimmerings  of  evi¬ 
dence  and  the  results  of  theoretical  but  impartial  considerations. 
We  look  upon  it  as  altogether  alien  from  the  meaning  of  the 
prophecy,  to  understand  Isaiah  liii.  2,  3,  as  at  all  a  description 
of  the  bodily  form  or  external  manners  of  the  Redeemer.  The 
design  is,  we  conceive,  to  describe,  in  the  prophet’s  style  of 
jwtical  amplification,  the  objections  of  the  Jews,  and  of  unbe¬ 
lievers  universally,  to  the  spiritual  glories  of  the  Messiah,  his 
holy  character,  his  expiating  sufferings,  his  grace  to  the  un¬ 
worthy,  and  his  divine  authority ;  objections  at  once  false  and 
impious.  Those  who  understand  the  principles  of  physiology 
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will  admit  the  incontestable  truth  of  the  assertion,  that  ihc 
miraculous  production  of  the  human  existence  of  our  Lord,  by 
the  immediate  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  did,  of  physical  neces¬ 
sity,  preclude  the  causes  of  formative  defect  and  imperfection ; 
though  the  corporal  frame  thus  produced  would,  most  ])robablv, 
be  extremely  delicate,  and  endowed  with  an  unrivalled  excpiisiie- 
ness  of  sensibility.  There  are  some  passajjes  in  the  Evan¬ 
gelists  which  seem  to  imply,  that  the  aspect  and  attitudes  of 
Jesus  bore  a  dignity  and  meek  majesty,  in  such  insuppressihle 
manifestations,  as  often  struck  even  his  enemies  with  admiration 
and  awe.  And  it  can  admit  of  no  doubt,  upon  some  of  the  most 
certain  principles  of  human  nature,  that  the  holy  aftbclions  of 
our  Lord's  mind,  existing  in  absolute  perfection,  never  dormant 
<»r  remittent,  never  interrupted  by  irregularity,  or  inadvertence, 
or  successful  temptation,  but  always  intense  and  active,  must 
have  given  to  the  entire  action  of  nerves  and  muscles,  wlncli 
produces  physiognomonical  expression,  a  character  purCy  surety 
and  majcsticy  such  as  never  belonged  or  could  belong  to  any 
sinful  child  of  man.  Add  to  all  this,  the  lofty  communion  which 
the  soul  of  Jesus  perpetually  held  with  the  perfections  of  Deity, 
and  his  consciousness  of  his  own  personal  union  with  that  In¬ 
finite  Essence, — aiul  what  must  have  been  the  effect  ?  AVe  are 
incapable  of  appreciating  it.  It  rccjuircd  to  be  modified  and 
subdued  by  the  deep  abasement  to  which  he  stooped  for  the 
sins  of  the  world,  or  human  gaze  could  not  have  endured  it. 
Eor  reasons  such  as  these,  we  confess  ourselves  not  disposed  to 
impute  any  undue  colouring  to  the  passage  of  the  pious  poet, 
where  he  represents  the  angel  standing  still  to  survey  Jesus  as 
he  lay  asleep  on  the  slope  of  a  rock : 

‘  (lahriel  sah  ihn  vor  sich  in  siissoni  luftigen  Scldafo, 

Stand  iK'wundornd  still,  und  sah  unvorwandt  auf  die  Schonheit, 
Dureh  die  vereinte  (iottheit  dor  monschligen  Hildnng  gegel)en: 
Euhige  Liehe,  Ziige  dcs  gottlichen  Liiclielns  voll  (inade, 
lluld  uinl  Milde,  iimdi  Thranen  der  ewigtreuen  Krlmrinnng 
Zeigten  don  (ioist  ties  IMenschenfreundes  in  seinem  nntlitz  ; 

Aher  verdnnkelt  war  diirch  des  Sehlafes  (JelK'rde  der  Ahdniek.* 

KtupshKk' s  Messiasy  i.  534 — 10. 


Art.  III.  1.  The  \aiure  and  Psc  of'  Varahles  as  cmploifcd  tnf  Jesus 
Christ .  An  Essay  which  obtained  the  Nt»rrisian  IVIedal  for  the 
Year  1323.  in  the  I'niver’^ity  of  (’ainbridge.  By  the  Bev.  John 
Henry  l\H>lev,  M.A.  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  3vo. 
pp.  54.  Cambridge,  132tf. 

2.  An  Exixysitiou  id  the  Parables  of  Our  Lord;  shewing  tlieir  Con¬ 
nexion  with  his  .Ministry,  their  prophetic  Character,  .ind  their  gra- 
dtiM  Development  of  the  (tosjm*!  Dispensation.  With  a  preliininiuy 
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•  Dissertiitioii  on  the  Parable.  By  the  Bev.  B.  Bailey^  M.A.,  Do¬ 
mestic  Chaplain  to  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Torphichen.  8vo.  pp. 
xvi.  512.  Price  14a\  London,  1828. 

3.  Discourses  on  the  Principal  Parables  of  Our  Txfrd.  By  the  Bev. 
James  Knight,  A.M.,  Perpetual  Curate  of  St.  Paul  s  Church, 
Sheffield.  8vo.  pp.  xxiv.  512.  Price  12j.  London,  1828. 

4.  An  Explanation  of  the  Princi^uil  Parables  of  the  New  Testament, 
Intended  for  the  Young.  By  Mrs.  Matheson,  Durham.  2  vols. 
18mo.  Price  3j.  (llasgow,  1829. 

T  TPON  no  portion  of  the  New  Testament  has  so  niiich  been 
written,  by  way  of  exposition,  to  so  little  good  purpose,  as 
upon  Our  Lord’s  Parables.  Similitudes  of  the  simplest  charac¬ 
ter  and  the  most  obvious  import,  originally  employed  by  tlie 
Divine  Teacher  in  accommodation  to  the  perverseness  or  almost 
infantile  imbecility  of  bis  auditors,  have  been,  in  the  bands  of 
(ireek  fathers  and  Western  doctors,  converted  into  erudite 
enigmas,  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  even  the  dis¬ 
ciples  to  understand.  The  scope  of  tlie  parable,  the  moral  of 
the  narrative,  has  been  cither  overlooked  or  treated  as  a  subor¬ 
dinate  consideration,  in  the  attempts  to  detect  recondite  analo¬ 
gies  and  double  meanings  in  the  terms  of  the  recital.  Some 
curious  instances  of  this  mode  of  exposition  are  cited  by  Mr. 
Pooley  in  the  able  Essay  before  us.  Chrysostom  and  Theo- 
phylact  lay  very  strong  stress  upon  the  “  dry  places  ”  through 
which  the  unclean  spirit,  in  the  parable,  had  wandered  before 
he  returned  to  his  old  habitation,  and  suppose,  that  by  them  arc 
signified  ‘unwatered,  unbaptized  souls’.  Upon  the  parable  of 
the  leaven  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal,  Origen  remarks,  that 
leaven  is  the  doctrine  of  truth,  the  woman,  the  church,  and  the 
three  measures,  the  nations  of  the  earth  descended  from  the 
three  sons  of  Noah.  He  also  says,  that  by  the  three  measures 
may  be  represented  man,  because  he  is  composed  of  three  parts, 
body,  soul,  and  spirit.  Parallel  absurdities  might  be  cited  from 
the  writings  of  modern  divines.  In  Mr.  Bailey’s  Exposition, 
there  is  an  occasional  display  of  a  learned  refinement,  an  excess 
of  ingenuity,  which  borders  upon  the  same  fanciful  mode  of  ex¬ 
position.  For  instance,  of  the  extjuisitely  simple  and  touching 
]>arable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  he  tells  us,  that 

‘  It  contemplates  the  vast  scheme  of  man’s  redemption  from  the 
calling  of  the  Hebrews  to  their  rejection  and  the  calling  (►f  the  Gen¬ 
tiles,— until,  in  process  of  time,  the  Jews  \vill  l>e  converted  from  their 
i*|M>stasy,  and  will  again  become  the  means  of  ditfusing  the  truth 
among  the  yet  unconverted  heathens,  as  those  of  that  nation  who  first 
received  (’hrist,  were  the  instruments  under  (iml  of  converting^ the 
bentiles  after  the  death  and  resurrection  of  their  Divine  Master.  The 
parable  docs  not  indeed  express  all  this ;  for  it  is  not  only  “  a  dark 
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saying  **#  which,  whether  enigmatic  or  prophetic,  veils  the  truth  uiuIit 
fibres  and  symbols  ;  but,  like  otluT  passages  of  Scripture,  it  may  a)n- 
template  more  than  it  expresses,  which  can  be  discovered  only  by  other 
Scriptures.*  p.  232. 

This  is  a  dangerous  theory  of  interpretation,  and  one  which 
has  wrouglit  great  mischief  in  the  Cnurch.  No  passage  of 
Scripture  can  be  proved  to  mean  more  than  it  actually  conveys. 
It  may  receive  illustration  from  other  parts  of  Scripture,  ns  all 
truths  mutually  illustrate  each  other ;  but,  as  to  the  supposed 
latent  meaning,  which  is  discoverable  only  by  other  Scriptures, 
it  is  plain,  that  those  other  passages  which  furnish  the  alleged 
explanation,  are  both  the  real  sources  of  our  information  and 
the  only  available  medium  of  proof.  No  Scriptural  evidence 
can  be  obtained  from  passages  which  depend  for  their  supposed 
recondite  meaning  upon  the  disclosures  of  other  portions  of  In¬ 
spiration  ;  nor  can  the  cause  of  truth  be  served  by  pressing 
them  into  a  service  foreign  from  their  original  design. 

‘  The  elder  son  in  this  parable*,  says  Mr.  Bailey,  ‘  represents 
‘  the  Jew,  and  the  younger  son,  the  Gentile*.  So  say  Grotius, 
Lightfoot,  and  Whitby;  but,  we  are  persuaded,  that  this  ex¬ 
position  is  both  gratuitous  and  erroneous.  Calvin,  with  liis 
usual  judiciousness,  remarks:  ‘  Qui  putant  sub  prmogeniti  Jilii 
*  typo  Judaictnn  populum  describiy  tametsi  ratione  non  carenty 
‘  mi  hi  tamcn  videntur  non  satis  ad  tot  urn  context  u?n  attendcre* 
Doddridge  follows  this  more  correct  view';  and  Mr.  Pooley,  in 
the  Essay  before  us,  has  the  following  sensible  remarks. 

*  If,  with  Whitby  and  certain  other  commentators,  we  look  upon  tlie 
elder  son  as  the  emblem  of  the  Jew's,  and  the  younger  as  that  of  the 
Gentiles,  w'e  lose  sight  entirely  of  the  occasion  of  the  parable. 

‘  8o  far  from  imagining  any  hidden  allusion  to  have  been  containwl 
in  such  parables  as  these,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  in¬ 
tention  of  our  Lord  in  using  them  w’as  immediately  evident.  Surely, 
when  the  disciples  were  cautioned  not  to  otfend  one  of  the  little  ones 
who  were  still  weak  in  the  faith,  and  w’hen  the  Pharisees  w'ere  re¬ 
proved  for  their  uncharitable  censoriousness,  no  lessons  more  impress¬ 
ive  coidd  Jesus  have  given,  nor  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  correct  the 
w'rong  temper  of  mind  lH>th  of  the  disciples  and  the  Pharisees,  than  the 
simple  parables  of  the  Lost  Sheep  and  the  Prodigal  Son.  Here  was 
no  |H'rplexing  train  of  argument  to  entangle  the  reason,  no  specious  so¬ 
phistry  to  pervert  the  judgemtnt,  but  a  direct  appeal  w  as  made  to  the 
common  si'iisi*  and  feelings  of  the  hearers.  Nothing  was  more  natural 
than  the  joy  of  a  man  over  a  lost  sheep  recovered  from  the  w'ilderness  ; 
nothing  more  conceivable  than  the  delight  with  which  a  fond  parent 
would  welcome  home  the  child  who  returned  ^v^th  a  broken  and  con¬ 
trite  heart ;  every  one  would  comprehend  this.  ]\Iany  might  he  mis¬ 
led  by  multiplicity  and  depth  of  argument,  but  they  could  not  enter¬ 
tain  false  ideas  of  that  reasoning  to  w’hich  their  ow'n  feelings  resjionded. 
And  what  subject  merited  more  the  plainest  illustrations,  than  the 
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mere)'  of  Ood  in  pardoning  sinners  ?  There  could  have  boon  no  reason 
for  withholding  the  assumnee  of  this  consolatory'  truths  and  therefore, 
it  was  not  only  not  w'ithheld,  but  it  was  most  powerfully  and  clearly 
inculcated.  There  was  no  mystery  in  this.  It  involved  no  secret,  it 
admitted  of  no  reservation,  nor  did  it  relate  to  any  distinction  between 
Jew  and  Gentile,  as  such,  but  simply  declared  the  Almighty's  irre- 
gpcctive  love  for  fallen  man/  Pooley,  pp.  43,  44. 

In  fact,  when  we  consider,  that  the  Christian  Church  was  at 
first  composed  altogether  of  Jews,  to  many  of  whom  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  prodigal,  the  publican,  and  the  lost  sheep,  applied  not 
less  strikingly  than  to  any  Gentiles,  the  artificial  exposition  above 
referred  to,  seems  to  be  singularly  unhappy. 

The  true  nature  and  design  of  tlie  Parable  are  defined  by 
Lord  Bacon  with  characteristic  and  profound  sagacity.  *  In 
‘  the  infancy  of  learning,  and  in  rude  times,  when  those  conceits 
‘  which  are  now  trivial,  were  then  new,  the  w  orld  was  full  of  pa- 

*  rabies  and  similitudes ;  for  else  w  ould  men  either  have  passed 
‘  over  without  mark,  or  else  have  rejected  for  paradoxes,  that 
‘  which  was  offered,  before  they  had  understood  or  judged. 

*  So,  in  divine  learning,  we  see  how  frequent  parables  and 

*  tropes  are :  for  it  is  a  rule.  That  whatsoever  science  is  not 

*  consonant  to  presuppositions,  must  pray  in  aid  of  similitudes/ 
This  remark  strikingly  accords  w'ith  Our  Lord’s  own  expla¬ 
nation  of  his  reason  for  speaking  to  the  multitude  in  parables. 

‘  The  common  notion  is*,  observes  Mr.  Bailey,  ‘  that  our 

*  Blessed  Lord  spoke  in  parables,  that  people  might  not  under- 

*  stand  him,  and  that  their  condemnation  might  be  increased. 

‘  This  interpretation  is,  however,  as  unfounded  as  it  is  blasphc- 
‘  mous  and  degrading  to  the  Divine  attributes  and  the  preach- 
‘  ing  of  Christ/  Mr.  Bailey  has  here  employed  language  much 
stronger  than  was  at  all  called  for  by  the  ‘  notion*  thus  unfairly 
represented ;  and,  in  attempting  to  get  rid  of  the  ‘  apparent 
‘  harshness  of  the  text  referred  to*,  by  a  verbal  criticism,  he 
has  by  no  means  succeeded  in  satisfactorily  expounding  the  re¬ 
markable  citation  from  Isaiah,  which  occurs  no  fewer  than  six 
limes  in  the  New  Testament.  It  has  been  thought,  that  Our 
Lord  did  not  confine  himself  to  this  method  of  instruction  in 
bis  public  teaching,  until  his  plainer  instructions  had  been 
treated  with  contempt  or  neglect ;  and  that  he  adopted  it  in 
displeasure.  This,  we  confess,  appears  to  us  a  mistaken  view, 
not  countenanced  by  the  facts.  Our  Lord  taught  even  his  own 
disciples  in  parables,  and  he  reproved  them  for  not  understand¬ 
ing  their  obvious  import*.  On  the  other  hand,  he  subsequently 
employed  the  plainest  and  most  literal  language  in  teaching  the 


*  Matt.  XV.  lb. 
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multitude.  It  is  also  evident,  that  the  scope  of  iriany'of  Our 
Lord’s  parables  was  sufficiently  obvious ;  for,  “  when  the  Plja- 
risees  had  heard  his  parables,  they  perceived  that  he  spake  of 
themselves.”  Yet,  it  is  equally  certain,  that,  on  other  occasions, 
(at  least,  on  one,)  Our  Lord  withheld  from  the  multitude,  tlie 
exposition  of  his  meaning,  and  explained  himself  afterwards  to 
his  disciples  “  in  the  house”.  But  the  reason  of  this  reserve 
is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  subject  to  which 
the  particular  parables  referred.  The  declaration,  that,  “  with¬ 
out  a  parable,  Jesus  spake  not  unto  them”,  if  taken  literally, 
must  be  restricted  either  to  the  particular  occasion,  or,  as  Uo- 
seumuller  explains  it,  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  parables  in 
({uestion,  which  concerned  the  future  progress  and  diffusion  of 
the  Gospel.  To  the  disciples  only  it  was  “given,  to  know  the 
secrets  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven”,  of  which  they  were  ordained 
to  be  the  depositaries  and  dispensers.  At  the  same  time,  Onr 
JiOrd  assigns  a  reason  for  proj)ounding  these  enigmas  to  the 
multitude,  which,  though  it  did  not  indicate  displeasure  on  his 
part,  conveyed  an  important  intimation  as  to  a  general  rule  of 
the  Divine  proceedings :  “  Whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  be 
given”.  To  those  who  hold  or  use  what  they  have  received, 
shall  be  given  a  more  abundant  increase  of  knowledge;  but 
those  who  hear  w  ith  inattention,  and  fail  to  improve  their  ad¬ 
vantages,  shall  lose  w  hat  they  have.  The  seed  w  ill  he  devoured 
by  the  birds,  and  they  will  remain  wholly  unfruitful.  But  this 
necessary  consequence  can  with  little  propriety  be  represented 
as  a  judicial  punishment.  Mr.  Pooley  cites  a  remark  of  Dr. 
S.  Clarke,  that  ‘  Jesus  chose  to  deliver  his  doctrine  in  such  a 
‘  manner  that  it  might  be  received  by  those  who  were  sincerely 
‘  desirous  to  know'  and  obey  the  will  of  God,  while  the  wilful 
‘  and  incorrigible  remained  deaf  to  all  his  instructions.’  This 
holds  good,  not  of  the  ])arahies  only,  but  of  Our  Lord’s  more 
didactic  instructions,  w  hich  were  sometimes  far  more  mysterious 
and  hard  to  be  understood,  than  any  of  the  similitudes  or  alle¬ 
gories  which  he  employed.  In  these  cases,  the  imperfect  and 
obscure  nature  of  the  communication  was  designed  to  afford 
room  for  the  display  of  individual  character  in  those  who  heard 
him;  in  which  Our  Lord’s  conduct  was  analogous  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  plan  of  the  Divine  proceedings.  Knowledge  was  by  such 
means  made  to  de|>end  upon  teachableness  and  obedience. 
“  If  any  man  will  do  His  will,  he  shall  know' of  the  doctrine 
whether  it  be  of  God.”  ‘  In  the  great  variety  of  religious  situ- 
‘  atious  in  which  men  arc  placed’,  remarks  Bishop  Butler, 
‘  what  chiefly  and  peculiarly  constitutes  the  probation  of  sonic 
‘  persons,  may  be  the  difficulties  in  which  the  evidence  of  reli- 
‘  gion  is  involved  ;  and  their  principal  and  distinguished  trial 
‘  may  be,  how  they  will  behave  under  and  with  respect  to  these 
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‘  difliculties/  Tliis  profound  remark  will  apply  with  as  much 
force  to  communications  dehcient  in  clearness,  as  to  difKculties 
arising  from  a  supposed  deficiency  of  evidence.  The  reception 
aiven  to  Our  Lord’s  instructions  w'as  a  test  of  character ;  and 
diey  were  evidently  designed  to  operate  as  such  a  test.  He 
who  had  ears  to  hear,  might  and  would  hear  so  as  to  under¬ 
stand.  “  He  that  is  of  God,  heareth  God’s  words:  ye  there¬ 
fore  hear  not,  because  ye  are  not  of  God.”  The  obscurity  of 
Our  Lord’s  language  was  intended  to  convince  the  self-conceited 
Pharisees,  and  those  who  prided  themselves  on  their  wisdom 
and  knowledge,  that  they  stood  in  need  of  Divine  teaching ; 
and,  so  far  from  being  a  valid  reason  for  their  rejecting  and  de¬ 
spising  his  instructions,  it  was  adapted  to  rouse,  in  any  honest 
niiiul,  a  spirit  of  inquiry.  How  then  can  hlasphemy  be  imput¬ 
able  to  the  supposition,  that  Our  Lord  sometimes  employed  a 
mode  of  instruction  designedly  obscure,  intending  that  his  mean¬ 
ing  should  not  be  understood  by  the  “  wise  and  prudent”,  wdio 
disdained  to  become  his  disciples,  notwithstanding  the  miracu¬ 
lous  credentials  which  attested  his  prophetic  character  ?  The 
language  of  his  miracles  could  not  be  mistaken ;  but,  to  those 
who  rejected  the  evidence  of  his  Divine  authority.  Our  Lord 
did  not  see  fit  to  make  an  unreserved  disclosure  of  the  doctrines 
respecting  either  his  person  or  his  kingdom.  And  although  we 
do  not  say,  that  this  reserve  was  intended  to  increase  their  con¬ 
demnation, — a  representation  which  would  shift  the  blame  of 
their  criminal  perverseness  upon  Our  liOrd  himself, — we  must 
admit,  that  such  would  be  the  consecjuence  of  their  behaviour 
under  these  circumstances.  It  is  true.  Our  Lord  ‘came  to  save, 

‘  and  not  to  condemn  the  world.’  And  yet,  it  is  not  less  true, 
that  “for  judgement”  (nj  K^lfxa,  condemnation,  or,  as  Valpy 
would  render,  discriminatioii)  he  came  into  the  world,  “  that 
they  which  see  not  might  see,  and  that  they  which  see  might  be 
made  blind,”*  If  Our  Lord  spake  so  as  not  to  be  understood, 
it  was  because  he  had  another  and  higher  object  than  to  be 
merely  understood ;  because  he  claimed  to  be  received  in  his 
Divine  character,  on  the  ground,  not  of  his  sayings,  but  of  his 
works ;  because  he  came,  not  simply  to  instruct  as  a  public  teacher, 
hut  to  be  himself  the  object  of  faith  and  obedience. 

These  remarks  ap])ly  to  some  of  the  Parables  (and  to  some 
only)  in  common  with  the  general  method  of  instruction  adopted 
hy  Our  Saviour ;  for  it  is  altogether  a  mistake,  to  represent  the 
Parables  as  the  most  obscure  or  enigmatical  portions  of  his 
public  instructions.  In  order  to  have  a  correct  viev^',  therefore, 
of  the  design  of  this  part  of  his  teaching,  it  is  necessary  to  un-  ^ 
derstand  aright  the  nature  and  objects  of  Our  Lord’s  prophetic 


•  John  ix.  39.  See  also  ch.  xii.  43. 
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ministry.  The  obscurity  and  reserve  which  characterize  some 
of  the  parables,  as  well  as  some  of  the  discourses  of  Christ,  are  ac¬ 
counted  for  upon  the  principle  intimateil  by  himself  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  which  we  have  attempted  to 
illustrate.  But  that  declaration  can  by  no  means  be  extended 
to  all  the  parables  :  many  of  them  were  well  understood,  and 
meant  to  be  so.  Some  of  them  ap[)roach  to  the  character  of 
instructive  anecdotes.  Indeed,  obscurity  seems  by  no  means  a 
characteristic  of  this  popular  method  of  teaching,  which  was  so 
familiar  to  the  Jews,  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  insinuate  instruc¬ 
tion  into  the  minds  of  the  unthinking,  the  prejudiced,  or  the 
young.  In  the  indirect  form  of  a  parable.  Eastern  courtesy 
conveys  a  lesson  which  would  be  oftensive  in  a  more  direct 
form ;  but,  while  the  speaker  s  art  is  shewn  by  concealing  his 
drift  in  the  beginning,  so  as  to  prevent  a  premature  interruption, 
ambiguity  in  the  application  would  be  fatal  to  his  design ;  and 
where  this  is  not  self-evident,  the  interpretation  is  carefully  sup¬ 
plied.  The  parable  of  Jotham,  and  that  addressed  by  Nathan 
to  the  monarch  of  Judah,  are  fine  instances  of  this  use  of  the 
parable.  Oriental  literature  is  rich  in  similar  apologues,  which 
are  almost  uniformly  adapted  to  the  humblest  capacity.  And 
the  greater  part  of  the  parables  of  the  New  Testament,  far 
from  being  ‘  dark  sayings  ’,  are,  in  their  simple  and  obvious 
sense,  on  a  level  with  the  understanding  of  a  child.  In  order  to 
make  them  at  all  obscure  or  enigmatical,  hidden  meanings  must 
be  attributed  to  the  language,  which  are  foreign  from  the  scope 
of  the  intended  lesson. 

Mr.  Bailey’s  particular  object  is,  to  expound  the  Parables  with 
a  view  to  the  specific  character  which  he  attributes  to  them,  .as  ‘a 
‘  series  of  prophecies  depicting  the  progress  and  events  of  the 
‘  Christian  Church, — mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.’ 
With  this  design,  he  arranges  them  under  the  following 
classes. 

‘  I.  Parables  introductory  to  the  more  direct  promises  and  descriptions 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  (The  Creditor  and  two  Debtors.  The  Sower.) 
II.  Parables  descriptive  of  Christ’s  Kingdom.  (The  Tares.  The 
Leaven,  &c.)  III.  Parables  setting  forth  the  Graces  and  Duties  which 
are  necessary  to,  and  vices  which  exclude  from,  the  Kingdom  of  Gml. 
(The  G^mmI  Samaritan.  The  Unjust  Steward.  The  Rich  INIan  and 
Lazarus,  &:c.)  IV.  Pambles  on  the  Etticacy  of  Repentance.  (Those 
in  Luke  xv.)  V.  Parables  on  the  Nature  of  Prayer.  VI.  Parables 
foretelling  the  Destruction  of  Jerusiilem  and  the  preaching  of  the 
CJospel  to  the  Gentiles.  VI 1.  Parables  wdiereby  Christ  designates 
Himself.  VI 11.  Pambles  preparatory  to  the  Day  of  Judgement.  IX. 
Parables  descriptive  of  the  Day  of  Judgement.* 

This  arrangement  of  the  Parables  is  all,  the  Author  remarks, 
that  can  be  claimed  as  original ;  and  its  value  consists  in  shew- 
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ing  *  their  proj>hetic  character  and  their  gradual  development 
<  of  the  Gospel  Dispensation  ;*  by  which  the  Divinity  of  the 
Redeemer  is  placed,  he  conceives,  in  a  novel  and  powerful  light. 
We  confess  that  we  have  been  unable  to  perceive  either  the 
propriety  and  advantages  of  this  arrangement,  or  the  force  of 
the  argument  which  the  Author  would  build  upon  it ;  but  we 
leave  it  for  the  judgement  of  our  readers.  \Ve  have  already 
intimated  the  leading  fault  of  the  volume  as  an  exposition.  It  is 
due  to  the  Author  to  add,  that  he  has  not  entirely  lost  sight  of 
the  more  direct  instruction  to  be  derived  from  the  Parables ; 
and  he  contends,  that  their  practical  application,  so  far  from 
being  lost  by  the  inode  of  discussion  which  he  has  adopted, 

‘  rather  requires  by  it  an  accession  of  force  and  of  beauty.*  Of 
this  practical  application,  there  is,  however,  by  far  too  little. 
With  regard  to  the  Author’s  theology,  it  is  somewhat  obtrusively 
anli-calvinistic;  and  he  talks  of  ‘the  peculiar  dogmas  of  Calvin  * 
in  the  usual  style  of  writers  unacquainted  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation.  At  p.  2G5,  Archbishop  Lawrence’s  Bampton 
Lectures  are  referred  to  as  furnishing  decisive  proof,  that  the 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  are  not  Calvinistical ;  a  re¬ 
presentation  which  we  have  recently  shewn  to  be  founded  alto¬ 
gether  on  misapprehension,  or  something  worse.  That  Calvin 
held  no  peculiar  opinions  on  the  subject  of  Predestination,  is 
most  certain ;  and  the  most  objectionable  positions  which  inge¬ 
nuity  may  cull  from  his  learned  and  masterly  work,  belong  to  a 
school  of  theology  of  which  he  was  neither  the  founder  nor  the 
foremost  champion.  On  the  contrary,  Calvin  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  moderate  and  most  guarded  of  the  orthodox  theologians 
of  his  day  ;  the  soundest  expositor,  the  most  accomplished  critic, 
as  well  as  the  most  elegant  w  riter.  Mr.  Bailey  would  have 
found  his  advantage  in  consulting  his  Harmony;  and  he  would 
have  shewn  his  discretion  by  bearing  in  mind  the  memorable 
reproof  of  Bishop  Horsley  to  the  clerical  detractors  of  the  great 
Reformer.  Mr.  B.’s  volume,  though  not  unexceptionable  as  an 
exposition,  is,  upon  the  whole,  crediUible  to  his  abilities  and  in¬ 
dustry,  and  may  be  useful  to  the  clerical  student  as  embodying 
a  copious  collection  of  annotation,  criticism,  .and  disquisition 
upon  the  portions  of  Scripture  illustrated  ;  but  the  total  .absence 
of  an  evangelical  character  prevents  our  recommending  it  for 
^neral  reading.  What  confidence  can  be  reposed  in  an  expo¬ 
sitor  who  can  hold  such  language  as  the  following  ? 

‘  This  rejection  of  the  man  without  the  w'edding-garmcnt,  is  very 
commonly  and  very  justly  applitnl  to  such  as  habitually  neglect  or  un¬ 
worthily  receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  tree  of  life, 
the  sign  of  tliat  life  and  immortality  purchased  for  us  by  the  blood  of 
the  IWeemer,  the  second  Adam.  1 1  was  from  a  similar  feast  in  the 
ptrable,  that  the  unworthy  guest  was  rejected :  and  unless  Christians 
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frequently  wortliily  receive  the  spiritual  graces  cuiiveved  by  tliat 
l>lessed  Hacrauient,  how  can  they  expect  to  “  walk  with  Christ  in 
white ;  for  they  arc  not  worthy.”  p.  377* 

Mr.  Knight's  voliinie  is  of  a  very  opposite  character,  plain 
and  solid,  evangelical  and  thoroughly  practical.  It  has  been 
his  endeavour,  he  tells  us,  ‘  to  ascertain,  to  the  best  of  his  ahi- 
‘  lity,  and  with  fervent  prayer  for  Divine  direction,  the  main 
*  scope  of  those  parables  which  have  passed  under  his  review.’ 

'  He  has  consequently  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  check  any 
disposition  which  he  might  occasionally  feel,  to  indidge  the  sallies  of 
imagination  ;  than  which,  he  firmly  l)elieves,  nothing  has  niore  directly 
tended  to  w  ithdraw'  the  attention  from  the  real  design  and  specific  ap¬ 
plication  of  these  interesting  models  of  instruction.  ^luch  ingenuity, 
lu*  is  well  aware,  has  been  shewn  by  those  who  have  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  every  subordinate  j)art  of  a  parable  has  some  definite  spi¬ 
ritual  application,  lie  this  as  it  may,  he  is  fully  convinced,  that  the 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  j)oint  out  such  apidication  with 
precision,  have,  in  many  instances,  not  only  concealed  the  real  import 
of  the  parable  itself,  by  diverting  the  mind  from  the  practical  lesson 
w’hich  itobvicmslv  suggests,  but  have  led  to  conclusions  cither  absurd  in 
themselves,  or  at  variance  w’ith  other  parts  of  Scripture.* — pp.  vii,  viii. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  judicious  character  of  these  Discourses, 
we  cannot  do  better  than  give  the  following  extract  from  the 
concluding  discourse. 

‘  “  The  time  cometh  when  I  shall  lU)  more  speak  unto  you  in  pro¬ 
verbs,  but  I  shall  shew'  you  plainly  of  the  Father.”  The  time  of 
which  our  Saviour  here  speaks,  was  obviously'  that  at  which  the  Holy 
Sj)irit  was  poured  upon  the  disciples  according  to  his  promise.  lie  is 
emphatically  the  Spirit  of  truth  ;  and,  when  communicated  to  the  dis¬ 
ciples,  he  was  to  guide  them  into  all  necessary  truth,  teaching  them  all 
things,  and  bringing  all  things  to  their  remembrance,  w'hatsoever  our 
Lord  had  said  unto  them.  That  Spirit  procetMled  from  the  Father  and 
the  Sou  ;  he  W’;\s  sent  by  the  Son  from  the  Father:  those  instruetions, 
therefore,  which  he  communicated,  Jesus  Christ  himself  communieaUHl 
through  him,  uccitrding  to  his  word. 

‘  During  the  time  of  our  Saviour’s  personal  intercourse  with  his  dis¬ 
ciples,  powerful  prejudices,  connected  with  much  misapprehension 
as  to  the  nature  of  that  kingdom  which  he  W’as  alauit  to  establish  in 
the  world,  existed  and  operated  in  their  minds.  These  prejudices,  and 
this  misap])reheusion,  added  to  the  natural  darkness  of  the  human  nn- 
tlerstanding,  disqualified  them  from  discerning  so  much  as  they  other- 
wist*  might  have  done,  of  the  spiritual  inqmrt  of  the  figurative  repre- 
siuitations  which  our  Lord  gave  them  in  reference  to  the  future  state 
of  his  C’hurch,  mul  to  those  things  which  in  various  ways  w'ould  affect 
the  same.  The  general  tenour  of  his  instructions  tended,  no  doubt, 
to  correct  these  evils,  and  such  an  effect  was  in  some  degree  produced 
by  them  ;  the  disciples  were  imj>erceptibly  ])repared  for  that  glorious 
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<lis|ionsjiti(m  of  divine  grace  which  was  to  follow  the  ascension  of  their 
fjonl  and  3 1  aster. 

*  When,  therefore,  according  to  his  promise,  he  should  send  the  Com¬ 
forter  unto  them,  their  pnyudices  would  l)e  gradually  subdued,  and  at 
length  totally  vanish  ;  their  hearts  and  affections  windd  be  cleansed 
and  purified  ;  their  understandings  would  Ik'  eidightened,  and  the  spi¬ 
ritual  faculties  of  their  minds  enlarged,  so  that  when  the  Divine  In¬ 
structor  should  bring  all  tilings  to  their  remembrance,  whats(K*ver  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  had  himself  said  unto  them,  they  would  apprehend 
the  imjHirt  of  those  sayings  which  had  before  appeared  mysterious  and 
unintelligible,  and  had  consequently  given  rise  to  many  anxious  inqui¬ 
ries  among  them.  Thus  he  who  had  heretofore  spoken  to  them  in 
such  terms  as  they  could  not  understand,  would  so  instruct  them,  after 
having  duly  prepared  their  minds  for  what  he  had  to  cominunie.ite,  that 
they  should  clearly  discern  the  import  of  those  revealed  truths  which 
immediately  ciuiccrn  tlie  purjioses  of  his  grace,  and  the  establishment 
of  his  spiritual  kingdom  :  The  time  cometh,  when  1  shall  no  more 
Mieak  unto  you  in  prov’erbs,  but  1  shall  shew  you  plainly  of  the  Father.’* 
Then  in  fullillment  of  the  promise  which  he  had  given  them,  and  by 
the  agency  of  Ilis  Holy  Spirit,  he  would  lead  them  into  all  truth,  and 
replenish  them  with  all  wisdom. 

‘  The  latter  clause  in  the  gracious  promise  of  the  text  is  apparently  of 
very  extensive  signification.  It  might  be  accurately  reiiderc'd,  ‘  I  shall 
declare  unto  you  in  fulness  of  speech  concerning  the  Father.’  The 
Saviour,  by  his  Ilidy  Sjiirit,  w'ould  communicate  enlarged  information 
to  the  disciples,  concerning  the  character,  attributes,  and  perfections  of 
GimI.  II  e  would  reveal  to  them  the  riches  of  his  grace,  the  wonders 
of  his  mercy,  and  the  mysteries  of  his  everlasting  love,  lie  would 
make  known  to  them  his  extensive  designs  in  the  dispensation  of  the 
Gosjk‘1,  and  his  sovereign  will  as  to  the  universal  jiropagation  of  its 
truths.  He  would  give  them  distinct  information  concerning  the  Fa¬ 
ther,  iis  to  the  u  ay  in  which  he  was  to  be  ajiproached  by  themselv'es, 
and  by  those  to  whom  they  would  be  sent,  to  the  end  that  they  might 
olitr.iii  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  his  favour,  being  made  accepted  in 
the  lleloved.  In  short,  he  would  develope  to  their  understandings, 
and  familiarize  to  their  minds,  the  vastness  of  the  Divine  purposes,  tlie 
expansion  of  Jehovah’s  benevidence,  and  the  most  astonisiiing  exercise 
of  the  Father’s  power  ;  so  that  in  reference  to  themselves  and  to  all 
whose  hearts  should,  in  successive  ages,  be  savingly  affected  by  the 
energies  of  the  (losjxd,  they  would  at  length  be  prepared  to  exclaim 
with  grateful  surjirisi',  “  liehold  what  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath 
liestowed  upon  us,  that  we  should  be  called  the  sons  of  (iod.”  ’ 

p.  472 _ 175. 


W  hero  we  find  all  the  solid  retjuisites  of  usefulness,  we  Iiave 
little  disposition  to  complain  of  the  absence  of  any  ingenuity  of 
criticism  or  felicity  of  illustration ;  yet,  a  little  more  expository 
detail  relating  to  Orituital  customs,  might  have  been  introduced 
'^itb  good  ott’ect.  There  arc,  indeed,  no  portions  of  Scripture 
which  so  much  rcipiirc,  on  the  part  of  the  commentator,  an  iii- 
Hmntc  and  accurate  ac(|uaintance  with  the  habits  and  manners 
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of  the  people  of  the  East.  Take,  for  instance,  the  parable  of 
the  Wedding-garment.  The  whole  force  of  the  similitude 
turns  upon  the  ancient  custom  of  providing  guests  with  a  gar¬ 
ment  of  honour;  as  in  Homer  (Odyss.  IV.): 

- ‘  A  bright  damsel  train  attends  the  guests. 

With  liquid  odours  and  embroidered  vests.' 

This  custom  is  still  extant  in  Persia  and  other  ])arts  of  the 
ICast.  It  is  implied  in  the  parable,  therefore,  that  the  man  who 
appeared  in  his  common  raiment,  had  refused  to  put  on  the  gar¬ 
ment  provided,  which  was  a  direct  insult  to  the  king,  as  it  would 
still  be  esteemed  wherever  the  custom  prevails ;  and  his  being 
speechless,  shewed  that  he  had  no  excuse  to  offer.  Overlook¬ 
ing  entirely  this  main  circumstance,  Mr.  Hailey  tells  us,  that 
‘  it  was  the  custom  of  the  ICast  to  have  festival  garments,  which 
‘  were  worn  uj)on  such  occasions  and  the  meaning  is,  that  the 
person  invited  by  the  Gospel,  ‘  had  not  arrayed  his  soul  in  the 
‘  reepusite  virtues  and  graces  of  Christianity.’  Mr.  Knight,  in 
the  spirit  of  a  better  theology,  interprets  the  wedding-garment 
of  union  to  Christ.  Calvin,  adverting  to  the  dispute  agitated 
in  his  own  day,  whether,  by  the  wedding-garment,  faith  is 
meant,  or  good  works,  cuts  the  matter  short  with  the  remark, 
that  the  (piestion  is  an  idle  one  (fnnitva  certatur)y  since  neither 
can  faith  be  separated  from  good  works,  nor  can  good  works 
proceed  from  any  thing  hut  faith.  We  are  called,  he  adds,  to 
j)ut  olf  the  old  man  with  his  deeds,  and  to  put  on  the  new  na¬ 
ture,  that  our  clothing  may  correspond  to  our  honourable  voca¬ 
tion.  Still,  these  just  and  scriptural  remarks  fall  short  of  an 
appropriate  exposition  of  the  parable.  A  change  of  character 
is  plainly  implied  by  the  change  of  raiment ;  but  this  festal  gar¬ 
ment  was  provided  by  the  munificence  of  the  lord  of  the  feast, 
and  not  to  have  accepted  it  was  the  crime.  The  guests  were 
collected  indiscriminately  from  the  high  road ;  and  the  meanest 
and  vilest  were  maile  welcome.  They  were  to  come  just  as  they 
w  ere,  for  the  invitation  admitted  of  no  delay  ;  hut,  before  they 
were  suffered  to  sit  dow  n  at  the  feast,  they  were  to  be  led  to 
the  bath,  and  invested  with  suitable  apparel  to  appear  in  the 
royal  presence.  ’J’he  offender  was  cast  out,  not  for  his  poverty 
or  uuworthiness,  bur  for  his  contumacy  in  rejecting  the  royal 
provision  that  had  been  made  for  him.  Thus,  it  is  intimated, 
that  not  to  have  acrejjted  the  salvation  of  the  Gospel,  will  be  at 
last  the  sinner’s  condemnation. 

We  have  been  much  pleased  with  Mrs.  Matheson’s  unpre¬ 
tending  little  volumes,  which  shew  how*  especially  the  Parables 
of  Our  Lord  are  adapted  to  instruct  and  affect  the  hearts  of  the 
young.  Nothing  can  be  more  just  than  the  view’  taken  of  their 
ilesign,  or  more  simple  and  pleasing  than  the  application  of 
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ihcm.  They  may  be  contrasted  very  advantageously  with  many 
oporose  attempts  at  exposition;  affording  a  frcsli  illustration 
how  often  simplicity  of  mind  arrives  at  a  clear  and  just  view  of 
tilings  which  are  missed  by  the  learned  and  the  wise.  We 
shall  take  as  a  specimen  the  explanation  of  the  Parable  just  re¬ 
ferred  to. 

^  The  Parable  op  the  WEDDiNCt-GARMENT. 

*  The  king’s  servants  did  as  he  commanded  them.  “  They  went  out 
into  the  highways,  and  gathered  together  all,  as  many  as  they  found, 
iHith  had  and  giHal.”  And  after  all  the  guests  had  been  brought  to  the 
w'cdding,  the  king  came  into  to  see  them. 

.  *  In  the  country  where  the  Jews  lived,  it  was  the  custom  at  a  wed¬ 
ding,  not  only  to  make  a  feast  for  those  who  were  invited,  but  also  to 
provide  a  dress  for  every  one  to  wear.  And  if  any  person  had  refused 
t(»  put  on  the  dress,  it  would  have  been  an  affront  to  the  master  of  the 
house.  The  king  saw  one  man  among  the  guests,  who  had  not  put  it 
on,  and  he  asked  him  why  he  had  not  done  so.  The  man  was  siietHih- 
less ;  that  is,  he  had  no  ginid  reason  to  give,  for  acting  as  he  had  done. 
The  king  said  to  his  servants.  “  Hind  him  hand  and  foot,  and  take  him 
away,  and  cast  him  into  outer  darkness.” 

‘  If  we  consider  who  the  persons  were,  that  were  gathered  together 
to  this  feast,  we  shall  see  that  they  all  needed  wedding-garments. 
They  were  people  hrouglit  in  from  the  highways.  Perhaps  many  of 
them  were  travellers,  wliose  clothes  were  covered  with  dust,  or  even 
W(»rn  out  with  the  length  of  their  journey.  Others  might  be  beggars, 
covered  with  rags ;  and  some  were  most  likely  persons  engaged  in  their 
ordinary  business,  clothed  in  their  working  dress.  None  id  these  could 
be  fit  to  sit  down  and  feast  with  a  king,  as  tliey  were,  and  there  was 
no  time  for  any  one  to  go  home  and  change  their  garments,  because  the 
feast  was  ready. 

‘  All  this  is  to  teach  us,  that  we  arc  not  naturally  in  a  fit  state  to 
appear  before  God.  He  is  not  only  infinitely  great  and  glorious,  while 
we  arc  p(K>r  and  feeble  creatures,  but  he  is  perfectly  holy.  “  He  is  of 
purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity,  and  cannot  hsik  upon  sin”;  that  is, 
the  sight  of  sin  is  disgusting  and  abominable  to  Him  ;  just  as  the  sight 
of  a  dirty,  filthy  beggar  would  be  to  a  king.  Our  souls  are  sinful,  tlicy 
love  sin,  and  are  full  of  it ;  and  in  order  to  shew  us  how  hateful  to  (Jml 
their  appearance  is,  it  is  often  compared  in  the  Hible  to  a  person  covered 
with  sores ;  to  one  who  is  naked  or  who  is  clothed  with  filthy  garmentvS, 
I«i.  i.  5,  ().  Ixiv.  ().  Zech.  iii.  3,  4.  Rev.  iii.  17*  As  there  were  wed- 
ding-garments  provided  for  those  who  came  to  the  King’s  feast,  so  (hnl 
has  provided  something  to  cover  our  naked  diseased  souls,  that  He  may 
iKi  able  to  look  on  them  without  dislike.  This  is  often  spoken  of  in 
the  Scriptures,  Isa.  Ixi.  10.  Zech.  iii.  3,  4,  5.  Rev.  iii.  10.  xix.  0.’ 

‘  You  sec  then,  my  dear  children,  that  we  have  no  righteousness  of 
our  own,  and  that  unless  we  are  made  righteous,  we  cannot  be  phasing 
to  GikI,  or  go  to  Heaven.  Rut  you  have  been  t<dd  that  the  right<*ous- 
ness  of  Christ  is  that  wedding-gartnent  which  God  has  provided  to 
<^over  our  naked  souls.  The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  if  we  Udieve  what 
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God  says  about  Jesus  Christ,  and  trust  in  Him  as  our  only  Savimir, 
then  all  his  obedience  to  his  Fatlier’s  law  will  be  reckoned  to  us,  tW 
same  as  if  it  were  our  own.  liecause  God  is  satislied  with  the  siiiK,v> 
and  perfect  ri«;htcousness  of  His  Son,  He  will  look  upon  us  with  favour, 
the  same  as  if  we  had  done  it  all  ourselves.  But  let  me  tell  ytm  one 
thing,  which  you  must  never  forget,  that  it  is  still  your  duty  to  try  to 
please  (rml  in  every  thing,  and  t(>  obey  all  his  commandments  as  much 
as  you  CiUi.  If  you  hope  to  be  made  righttMms  before  him,  only  by  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  you  will  never  think  of  deserving  any  giMKl 
thing  by  what  you  can  do  yourselves ;  but  at  the  same  time,  you  will 
love  GikI  so  much,  that  it  will  be  delightful  to  you  to  do  his  will. 

*  The  great  lesson  which  this  parable  is  designed  to  teach,  is,  that 
there  are  some  people  uho  call  themselves  Christians,  and  who  art- 
thought  Christians  by  others  in  this  world,  who  will  be  found  on  the 
day  of  judgement  to  have  l)een  only  hypocrites.  It  is  not  said,  that  any 
of  the  other  guests  noticed  the  man  who  was  without  the  wedding, 
giirment ;  and  so  it  is  possible  for  you  to  make  your  fellow-creatures 
think  that  you  are  very  good  children,  when  you  are  not  really  so :  they 
cannot  see  your  heiirts,  and  you  may  behave  so  well  when  you  are  in 
their  presence,  that  you  may  quite  deceive  them.  But  as  scmui  as  the 
King  came  in,  he  saw  the  man  immediately.  And  so,  at  the  day  of 
judgement,  Jesus  (’hrist  the  Judge  will  know  at  once  w’ho  have  k-t-r. 
made  rightisms,  and  who  have  only  pretended  to  be  so.  You  remendxr 
that  the  man  mentioned  in  the  parable,  had  never  sat  down  to  the 
feast :  and  so,  if  you  should  only  appear  gotai  outwardly,  while  you  d« 
not  seek  to  have  your  souls  made  clean,  and  covered  with  the  rok*  of 
the  Saviour’s  righteousness,  you  will  never  taste  the  haj)piness  of  trut* 
religion.  You  will  never  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  calling  God  yuur  father, 
and  knowing  that  he  loves  you,  and  has  forgiven  you  all  your  sins. 
Though  others  may  praise  you,  you  will  know  in  your  own  mind,  that 
yaw  are  not  pleasing  to  God ;  and  when  death  comes  near,  how  afraid 
will  you  be  to  stand  in  his  presence  !*  p.  100 — 105. 

The  only  objection  we  have  to  make  to  this  very  appropriate 
exposition  is,  that  we  have  no  scriptural  warrant  for  interpreting 
the  wedding-garment  specifically  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ. 
Meetness  of  character,  as  the  result  of  embracing  the  Gospel 
provision,  seems  the  just  idea  ;  and  in  this  sense,  Christ  is  said 
to  be  made  to  us,  not  only  justification  ‘  because  he  hath  ofl’ered 
‘  up  himself  a  sacrifice  for  sin,*  but,  ‘  sanctification,  because  he 
‘  hath  given  us  his  Spirit.*  We  strongly  recommend  these 
voluim*s  to  the  attention  of  parents  and  Sunday-school  teachers. 

Of  Mr.  Poole y  s  Essay,  we  have  already  expressed  our  ap¬ 
probation,  but  we  cannot  close  this  article  without  more  distinctly 
expressing  our  satisfaction  with  the  distinguished  good  sense, 
sound  criticism,  and  correct  theology,  hy  which  it  is  marked ; 
and  we  anticipate  very  useful  results  from  its  publication  under 
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such  hi^h  auspices.  The  concluding  paragraphs  will  serve  as 
an  approi)riate  close  to  the  present  article. 

‘  From  the  short  observations  which  have  been  made  upon  the  nature 
and  use  of  parables  as  employed  by  Jesus  Christ,  we  have  no  ditficulty 
in  concluding  that  the  parabolical  nietlnKl  of  teaching  was  the  wisest 
and  the  best.  Whether  the  object  of  our  Saviour  was  to  impress  more 
deeply  upon  all  the  necessity  of  a  holy  and  religious  life,— or  to  “  make 
the  iH>or  blind  see,  and  the  proud  seers  blind  in  some  of  the  new 
doctrines  of  Christianity— or  to  conceal  alike  from  the  worldly  wise, 
and  worldly  foolish,  certain  mysteries,  which  it  had  been  impolitic  to 
divulge  prematurely,  because  the  spiritual,  like  tlic  natural  day,  must 
advance  gradually — or  to  console,  encourage,  and  caution  his  disciples — 
or  to  reprove  obliquely  the  vices  of  his  countrymen,  the  beauty  and 
the  wisdom  of  his  ])arables  are  equally  apparent. 

‘  If  we  call  to  mind  the  eager  attention  with  which  in  childhood  wc 
listened  to  some  amusing  tale  of  fiction,  and  how  long  we  remembered, 
or  rather  how  impossible  it  is  for  us  even  now  to  forget,  the  moral  con¬ 
veyed  ;  how  often  our  indignation  rose  at  the  recital  of  fancied  oppres¬ 
sion  and  cruelty,  and  our  love  kindled  at  examples  of  benevolence  and 
mercy, ^we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  conceive  the  effect  which  the  parables 
of  Jesus  must  have  had  upon  the  ignorant  multitudes  that  hung  upon 
his  lips.  And  if  moved  by  the  indirect  or  half-disguised  reproofs  of  a 
kind  counsellor  we  have  ever  kissed  the  hand  which  smote  us  friendly, 
we  may  reasonably  hope  that  the  gentle  covert  upbraidings  of  Jesus 
were  not  always  ineffectually  thrown  away. 

^  If  ^lenenius  Agrip^u  by  an  apt  allegory  softened  the  hearts  of  the 
sturdy  Commons  of  Home,  and  brought  tfiem  buck  to  their  city  and 
their  obedience,  how  much  more  must  the  parables  of  Jesus  have  worked 
upon  the  kindlier  and  better  feelings  of  the  men  of  Israel  ?— And  if 
Socrates  by  his  ingenious  questions  comi)ellcd  his  followers  to  teach 
themselves  rather  than  to  be  taught,  much  more  must  the  simple,  na- 
I  tural,  and  affecting  parables  of  our  Lord,  wdiich  left  all  the  instructive 
inferences  to  be  drawn  by  his  hearers,  have  communicated  lessons  of 
divine  wisdom  in  a  manner  best  adapted  to  soothe  the  pride  and  supply 
the  necessities  of  {)oor  presumptuous  man.* 
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Art.  IV.  Notices  if  the  Life  and  Works  of  Titian,  Royal  8vo.  pp. 
I  250.  London,  18^. 

I  ^IlE  Venetian  school  of  painting,  ancient,  original,  and  rich 
in  illustrious  names,  seems  to  have  been  almost  uniformly 
^  remarkable  for  excellence  in  colour  and  execution.  We  are 
not  particularly  desirous  of  making  a  display  as  framers  of  hy¬ 
potheses,  or  we  could  find  an  ample  scope  for  fanciful  excursion 
>n  tlie  history  and  circumstances  of  Venice  and  its  territory, 
hut  connection  and  juxta-imsition  are  very  different  things ; 
^nd  it  is  more  safe  and  discreet  to  refer  this  primary  distinction 
of  tlie  Venetian  artists,  first,  to  accident,  and  then  to  the  tend- 
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eiicy  which  all  such  peculiarities  have  to  extension  and  per¬ 
petuation. 

It  is  to  he  regretted,  that  so  few  of  our  popular  travellers 
have  entitled  themselves  to  the  general  gratitude  hy  making  the 
Arts  a  subject  of  previous  study  and  enlightened  observation. 
Ignorance  on  common  matters,  is  usually  considered  as  a  reason 
for  silence  or  reserve ;  but,  when  j)ainting  is  in  (luestion,  every 
one  claims  the  j)rivileges  of  discussion  and  decision :  dunces 
and  scholars,  intelligent  men  and  blockheads,  fall  into  the  same 
snare,  and  dilate  on  topics  altogether  ultra  crepidamj  until  the 
million  stare  and  the  instructed  turn  away. 

A  defence  is  frequently  set  up  for  these  absurdities,  on  the 
ground  that,  as  nature  is  an  o])en  hook,  the  common  property 
of  the  human  eye,  and  art  hut  the  imitation  of  nature,  it  re¬ 
quires  no  preparation  to  guide  the  judgement  in  determining 
the  correctness  of  the  copy.  The  inference  is  botli  j)ractically 
and  theoretically  infirm.  The  mere  admiration  and  enjoyment 
of  natural  scenery  are,  indeed,  among  the  ])urest  and  most  ob¬ 
vious  sources  of  general  gratification ;  hut  the  transfer  of  sur¬ 
rounding  objects  to  canvas  or  pa])er,  the  representation,  on  a 
plane  surface,  of  relief  and  shadow,  the  reduction  of  acres  within 
the  limits  of  an  inch,  the  fixture  of  that  which  is  ever  moving 
and  changing, — must  obviously  retpiire  a  system  of  selection  and 
execution,  at  the  furthest  possible  remove  from  the  vague  and 
indiscriminate  range  of  vulgar  preference.  The  expression  of 
colour,  aj)parently  the  easiest  part  of  the  artist’s  task,  is,  in  rea¬ 
lity,  among  the  most  intense  of  his  anxieties,  the  subject  of  his 
incessant  observation,  comi)arison,  and  experiment.  Nature 
does  nothing  coarsely :  exciuisite  finish  is  the  characteristic  of 
her  most  gigantic,  as  well  as  of  her  minutest  works.  Her 
broadest  surfaces,  bright  and  unsubdued  in  hue  as  they  may 
seem,  are  hr(»ken  and  mellowed  hy  iiinumerahlc  touches  and 
hatchings,  shades,  transparencies,  and  demi-tints,  reflections  ami 
refractions.  Her  roughest  and  most  shattered  forms  arc  har¬ 
monized  by  lines  and  shadows  and  spreading  tints,  which  alto¬ 
gether  escape  the  unpractised  eye.  Hence,  and  from  a  thousand 
other  circumstances  of  intricacy  and  dillicult  management,  arise 
the  necessity  of  a  study  and  observation  of  natural  effects,  the 
more  laborious  because  at  once  extensive  and  minute.  All  tins 
seems  never  to  have  made  the  slightest  impression  on  the  minds 
of  tnavellcrs ;  they  decide  on  the  (qualities  of  a  Titian  or  a  Uat- 
faellc,  with  as  little  hesitation,  and  with  as  utter  a  negligence  of 
all  principle,  as  on  the  merits  of  a  vintner’s  sign.  The  ablest 
and  best-informed  seem  to  labour  under  the  same  infatuation 
with  the  tiimsicst  and  most  slender-witted.  Simond  makes  him¬ 
self  a  laughing-stock  ;  and  Forsyth,  the  cleverest  of  them  all, 
loo  often  hasty  and  su|)erficial.  There  is  the  less  excuse  for 
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that  the  prcat  secret  of  the  V'enetian  painters  consisted  not  in  vehicles 
nor  in  varnishes,  hut  in  employing  mineral  colours,  and  in  laying  them 
on  the  canvass  as  little  mixed  as  possible.  No  colour  derived  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom  will  stand  well  when  mixed  with  oil,  and  our  best 
colours  are  com[M>scd  of  metallic  oxides,  or  earthy  bodies  highly  charged 
w’ith  those  oxides.  When  colours  are  much  mixed  on  the  palette,  they 
iH'Come  invariably  muddy,  and  to  him  who  aims  at  brilliancy  of  colour¬ 
ing  no  maxim  is  of  greater  consequence  than  to  keep  his  palette  as 
clean  as  jxjssible.  The  use  of  transparent  colours  in  the  shadows  is 
another  great  cause  of  brilliancy,  and  this  cannot  be  obtained  by  the 
use  of  mixed  colours.  It  is  produced  by  what  is  called  glazing,  or  lav¬ 
ing  transparent  colours  one  over  another.  In  nothing  is  the  effect  of 
glazing  m(>re  obvious,  than  in  the  astonishing  clearness  of  the  skies 
and  water  in  the  works  of  the  l)est  Dutch  artists.  That  the  magical 
effect  of  Kuyp’s  pictures  is  thus  produced,  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
knowing,  from  the  blunder  of  a  picture-cleaner,  who  thought  he  had 
made  a  great  discovery  when  he  found  the  lihine  of  a  deep  blue  in  a 
picture  by  this  master  ;  from  which,  along  wdth  varnish,  he  had  re¬ 
moved  a  thin  coating  of  yellowy  w'ith  w^hich  the  blue  was  glazed  over, 
to  produce  the  greenish  hue  of  the  water.* 

Lanzi  describes,  but  in  too  slight  and  cursory  a  manner,  cer¬ 
tain  paintings  still  existing  in  the  crypts  of  a  nunnery  at  Verona, 
as  the  most  aiicient  that  are  to  be  found  w  ithin  the  limits  of  the 
Venetian  territory.  But  the  usual  period  assigned  to  the  ori¬ 
gination  of  the  Arts  in  this  quarter,  is  the  year  1070,  when 
w'orkers  in  Mosaic  were  invited  from  Greece,  for  the  piirjK)se 
of  decorating  the  great  church  of  St.  Mark.  Subsequently  to 
the  fall  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  in  1204,  Venice  became  a  sort 
of  emporium  for  the  remains  of  antique  taste ;  and  from  that 
time  her  eminence  in  art  began.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  a 
school  of  artists,  which  took  name  from  Murano,  one  of  the  Ve¬ 
netian  islands,  became  famous :  it  was  continued  by  the  Viva- 
rino  family,  and  this  succession  of  able  men  was  preparing  the 
way  for  the  Titians  and  Tintorets.  It  was  in  the  time  of  the 
Vivarini,  that  oil-painting  became  known  in  Venice.  The  Bel¬ 
lini,  Giovanni,  and  Gentile,  whose  names  belong  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  though  pas.sing  over  to  the  next,  formed  a  kind  of  in¬ 
termediate  school,  improving  considerably  on  the  dryness  and 
rigidity  of  their  predecessors,  but  falling  short  of  the  richness 
and  energy  of  their  followers.  Of  these  men,  Giorgione  and 
Titian  were  the  pupils ;  but  the  first  of  these  illustrious  rivals, 
seems  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  breaking  through  the  trammels 
of  prescription.  It  is  probable,  that  he  may  have  been  in  some 
degree  indebted  to  Lionardo  da  Vinci  for  the  glimpses  of  ^ 
higher  style ;  but  this  doubtful  admission  by  no  means  affects 
Ills  claims  to  original  invention,  since  his  manner  was  empha¬ 
tically  his  own.  ‘  Im|)elled  says  Lanzi,  ‘  by  a  spirit  conscious 
*  of  its  own  powers,  he  despised  that  minuteness  in  the  art 
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^  which  yet  remained  to  l>e  exploded,  at  once  substituting  for  it 
‘  a  certain  freedom  and  audacity  of  manner,  in  which  the  per* 

*  fection  of  painting  consists.  In  this  view,  he  may  be  said  to 
‘  be  an  inventor,  no  artist  before  his  time  having  acquired  that 
‘  mastery  of  his  pencil,  so  hardy  and  determined  in  its  strokes, 
‘and  producing  such  an  effect  in  the  distance.  From  that 
‘  period,  he  continued  to  ennoble  his  manner,  rendering  the  con- 
‘  tours  more  round  and  ample,  the  foreshortenings  more  new, 

‘  the  expression  of  the  countenance  more  warm  and  lively,  as 
‘well  as  the  motions  of  his  figures.  Ilis  drapery,  with  all  the 
‘  other  accessories  of  the  art,  became  more  select,  the  gradations 
‘  of  the  different  colours  more  soft  and  natural,  and  his  chiaro- 
‘  scuro  more  powerful  and  effective.’  Giorgione  w’as  born  in 
1177,  and  died  in  1511. 

Titian,  though  not  exactly  the  pupil  of  Giorgione,  derived 
from  him  the  elements  of  a  superior  style.  We  shall  cite  from 
the  volume  before  us,  the  account  of  their  early  intimacy  and  of 
their  separation. 


*  It  w’as  about  1507,  that  Titian  abandoned  the  formal  manner  of 
G.  Bollino,  and  adopted  that  of  Giorgione,  so  successfully,  that  to  se¬ 
veral  portraits  their  respective  claims  could  not  be  ascertained.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen,  he  had  liecome  an  inmate  of  Giorgione's  habitation, 
and  Vasari  considers  him  to  be  his  pupil ;  but  that  doc^  not  appear  to 
be  correct,  for  they  were  nearly  of  the  same  age,  and  were  brought  up 
together  in  the  house  of  Bellino  ;  and  Vasari  mentions  as  un  instance 
of  resemblance  of  style,  a  portrait  of  a  friend  of  Titian,  beltHiging  to 
the  Casa  Barbarigo,  w  hich  would  have  passed  for  the  work  of  Gior¬ 
gione,  had  he  not  inscribed  his  name  on  it.  Near  this  time,  he  was 
employed  to  jiaint  in  fresco,  the  fac^ade  of  the  Fondaco,  or  Exchange, 
of  the  German  merchants,  the  opposite  front  towards  the  canal  being 
allotte<l  to  the  pencil  of  Giorgione.  Titian  chose  for  his  subject  female 
figures  and  boys,  and  over  the  door,  represented  Judith  with  the  head 
of  Holofernes,  very  admirably  coloured ;  but  this  work  unfortunately 
was  the  cause  of  a  breach  betw'cen  these  two  great  masters ;  for  the 
Venetians  w’cre  so  pleased  with  the  performance  of  Titian,  that  they 
inadvertently  extolled  it  to  Giorgione,  supposing  it  to  be  by  his  hand ; 
tile  consequence  was,  that  he  dismissed  Titian  from  his  house,  and  their 
friendship  ceased.’ 


Unhappily,  the  lesson  was  lost  on  Titian,  who  afterwards, 
actuated  by  the  same  miserable  jealousy,  treated  with  the  utmost 
harshness  the  young  Tintoret,  his  pupil,  whose  rising  talents 
awakened  his  apprehensions ;  and  when  his  own  brother  mani- 
fested  high  ability  as  a  painter,  he  dissuaded  him  from  following 
the.  profession. 

Tisiano  Vecelli,  of  Cadore,  manifested  at  a  very  early  age  a 
strong  inclination  for  drawing,  and,  when  only  ten  years  of  age, 
Was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Giovanni  Bellino,  whose  manner 
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lie  retained  until,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  lie  adopted  the 
emancipated  style  of  Giorgione.  From  this  period,  he  went 
forward  with  a  rapid  and  firm  step ;  hecame  the  favourite  of 
])rinces,  the  associate  of  men  of  genius,  and  acepured  the  effec¬ 
tive  patronage  of  the  l^mperor  Charles  the  Fifth.  This  was 
the  turning  point  in  Titian’s  fortunes  :  the  distinction  resulting 
from  imperial  favour,  enabled  him  to  raise  his  prices,  and  to 
move  in  a  higher  sphere.  It  w  as  about  this  time  that  he  painted 
the  celebrated  picture,  the  St.  Pietro  Martire,  usually  consi¬ 
dered  as  his  master-piece.  We  shall  extract  the  description  of 
this  noble  ])icture,  which  some  of  our  readers  may  recollect  to 
have  seen  in  the  Louvre. 

‘  Ridolfi  states,  that  Titian,  Pordenone,  and  old  Palma,  w'ore  called 
upon  to  furnish  designs  for  a  picture  of  the  Assassination  of  St.  Peter 
IViartyr,  and  that  the  sketch  given  in  by  the  latter,  was  in  the  Con- 

tarini  palace . Saint  Peter  Martyr,  being  on  his  return  to  his 

Convent  at  Como,  after  preaching  against  the  heretics  at  ^lilan,  was 
assassinated  on  the  road  at  their  instigation.  Titian  has  represented 
this  event  as  taking  place  at  the  edge  of  a  grove  of  lofty  trees,  distin¬ 
guished  from  each  other  by  their  different  foliage,  and  by  the  manner 
in  w'hicli  the  branches  sh(K)t  from  the  trunks,  w'hilc  the  density  of  the 
leaves  nearly  excludes  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  saint  is  struck  down 
by  the  assassin,  who,  seizing  his  garment,  is  about  to  repeat  the  blow, 
while  the  former  is  tracing  on  the  ground  with  his  finger,  wet  w  ith  his 
own  blood,  these  words:  lo  credo  in  Dio,  Padre  omfiijMdente” ;  while 
his  companion,  who  appears  also  to  be  wounded,  is  endeav'ouring  to 
make  his  escape.  In  the  sky,  tw'o  little  angels  are  holding  out  the 
palm  of  martyrdom.  The  resignation  of  the  saint,  and  the  ferocious 
countenance  of  the  murderer,  are  finely  contrasted ;  and  the  difference 
l>etwTi‘n  their  colouring  is  very  skilfully  managed.  The  sky  is  ex¬ 
tremely  grand  and  beautiful,  shewa’ng  in  the  horizon  the  streaks  of 
day-break,  indicating  the  time  ;  while  a  light  from  heaven  falls  on  the 
trees,  and  illuminates  the  rest  of  the  picture ;  the  lowTr  part,  and  the 
beautiful  herbage  on  the  ground,  is  said  to  have  suffered  so  much  from 
damp  in  its  situation  at  Venice,  as  almost  only  to  be  knowai  from 
copies  and  prints.  It  was  originally  painted  on  a  very  thick  board; 
but  wlien  at  Paris,  during  the  Revolution,  for  its  better  preservation, 
M.  Ilaquin,  with  great  ingenuity,  transferred  it  to  canvas.  In  its  way 
to  France,  a  cannon  ball  fired  at  the  vessel  it  was  on  board  of,  passed 
through  the  centre  of  it,  but  fortunately  the  sky  only  w’as  injured :  in 
the  year  1816,  it  w’as  restored  to  Venice.’  * 

In  1547,  Titian  was  invited  to  the  Imperial  court  at  Inn- 
spruck,  and  received  the  highest  honours  from  Charles  V.  He 
was  knighted  and  ennobled,  and,  better  still,  enriched :  pensions 
and  offices  w'ere  conferred  on  himself  and  on  his  family,  and 
when  he  quitted  Germany,  after  a  visit  of  three  or  four  years, 
he  carried  wdth  him  the  sum  of  1 1,000  crowns.  It  was  on  this 
occasion,  that,  while  painting  the  Emperor’s  portrait,  he  let  fall 
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one  of  his  pencils,  .ind  Charles  having  taken  it  up,  made,  in 
aFJswer  to  the  Artist’s  apologies,  the  often  quoted  observation, 

‘  That  Titian  was  worthy  of  being  waited  on  by  Caesar.’  This 
great  Artist  seems  to  have  been  well  suited  to  a  court,  by  his 
polished  manner  and  courteous  address.  His  mode  of  living 
was  suited  to  his  rank  and  fortune :  lie  lived  in  aflluence  and 
honour;  and  died  in  157G,  of  the  plague,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  ninety-nine. 

We  shall  not  enter  largely  on  the  description  and  discussion 
of  the  special  modes  by  which  Titian  produced  his  marvellous 
effects,  inasmuch  as  such  a  dissertation  would  demand  a  treatise, 
rather  than  a  paragraph  in  a  review.  A  few  intimations,  how¬ 
ever,  may  gratify  the  curiosity  of  those  who  take  an  interest  in 
these  things ;  and  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  materials  within 
our  reach,  to  describe  the  chief  peculiarities  of  his  manner. 
He  appt^ars  to  have  been  fond  of  painting  on  a  white  ground,  a 
practice  evidently  favourable  to  the  clearness,  brilliancy,  and 
transparency  of  his  colouring.  Some  of  his  pictures  still  exist 
in  such  stages  of  execution  as  throw  considerable  light  on  his 
processes ;  and  it  was  in  relation  to  one  of  these  that  Count 
Cicognara,  President  of  the  Venetian  Academy,  congratulated 
himself  on  *  having  detected  Titian  in  the  very  act  of  painting.* 
Boschini  has  preserved  the  explanations  given  on  this  subject 
by  the  younger  Palma,  who  had  been  Titian’s  pupil ;  and  from 
him  it  appears,  that,  after  having  laid  on  the  foundation  colours, 
and  put  in  the  principal  lights,  with  indications  of  the  general 
tone  of  colour,  he  would  turn  the  picture  with  its  face  to  the  wall, 
leaving  it  there,  perhaps,  for  months  ;  and  when  he  resumed  it, 
he  would  subject  it  to  severe  revision,  and  finish  it  in  his  usual 
way. 

*  Titian  went  over  each  picture  as  the  colours  dried,  laying  on  the 
flesh  tints  from  time  to  time,  with  repeated  touches;  but  it  never  was 
his  practice  to  complete  a  figure  at  once,  observing,  that  '  he  who 
bings  off  hand,  can  never  comjwse  correct  and  faultless  verses.*  In 
order  to  bring  the  finishing  touches  to  |K?rfection,  he  blended  them 
with  a  stroke  of  his  finger,  softening  the  edges  of  the  lights  with  the 
half-tints,  and  thus  uniting  them  together,  which  gave  form  and  relief 
to  both.  He  sometimes  put  in  with  his  finger  a  touch  of  dark  in  some 
angle,  or  a  touch  of  a  rich  red  tint,  similar  to  a  drop  of  blood, — giving 
by  these  means  a  surprising  animation  to  his  figures.* 

The  volume  which  has  suggested  or  supplied  tliese  com¬ 
ments,  offers  a  considerable  collection  of  valuable  materials  re¬ 
lating  to  the  life  and  labours  of  Titian.  It  might  have  been 
mure  systematically  arranged,  and  a  larger  admixture  of  origi¬ 
nal  and  effective  criticism  would  have  given  it  a  higher  zest ; 
but  the  Author  has  been  more  solicitous  in  the  accumulation  of 
than  concerning  the  analysis  of  opinions,  or  the  e.xhibition 
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of  himself  as  an  elo<|ueiit  writer  on  the  subject  of  Art.  He  has 
brought  together  an  exceedingly  useful  variety  of  information 
respecting  the  paintings  of  Titian  still  in  existence,  their  pre¬ 
sent  possessors,  and  the  best  engravings  which  have  been  made 
from  them  at  different  times ;  and  his  book  will,  in  addition  to 
its  value  as  a  memoir,  be  found  an  acceptable  companion  to 
travelling  virtuosi. 


Art.  V. —  Twenty-one  Sermons,  by  the  late  Reverend  Thomas  Spen¬ 
cer,  of  Liverpool.  12nio.  pp.  324.  Loudon,  1829.  (Printed  fur 
the  Religious  Tract  Society.) 

TT  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  these  interesting  papers  were 
not  published  at  an  early  period,  and  in  immediate  connection 
with  Dr.  llaffles’s  “  Memoir.”  They  are  valuable  in  themselves, 
as  a  clear  and  eloquent  enforcement  of  Evangelical  truth,  and 
as  indicative  of  distinguished  talents  for  the  pulpit;  but  it 
is  only  when  we  take  into  account  the  peculiar  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  w’ritten,— the  mere  boyhood  of  their 
Author,  his  imperfect  education,  and  his  premature  entrance  on 
the  anxieties  and  activities  of  ministerial  life, — it  is  only,  we  re¬ 
peat,  when  w'e  are  fresh  from  the  consideration  of  these  things, 
that  we  are  qualified  to  do  justice  to  these  (in  this  point  of  view] 
very  extraordinary  productions.  The  first  was  preached  by 
Spencer  when  only  in  his  seventeeth  year ;  and  the  last,  when 
he  was  but  four  years  older,  and  within  fifteen  days  of  his  death, 
of  which  it  might  almost  be  considered  as  indicating  a  presen¬ 
timent.  Now,  without  meaning  to  claim  for  these  memoranda, 
rapidly  thrown  together  and  unrevised,  the  highest  order  of  in¬ 
tellectual  or  rhetorical  excellence,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  say¬ 
ing,  that  they  are  demonstrative  of  uncommon  powders.  That 
which  opens  the  volume,  although  the  composition  of  a  mere 
boy,  exhibits  a  facility  of  Scripture  reference  and  exposition,  a 
clearness  and  fulness  of  arrangement,  with  an  accuracy  and 
richness  of  theological  sentiment,  that  would  do  credit  to  the 
close,  instead  of  the  commencement  of  a  ministerial  career.  And 
there  is,  moreover,  a  steady  and  decided  improvement  manifest 
throughout  this  series  of  sketches,  wdiich  indicates  a  rellective 
power  not  usually  characteristic  of  minds  so  buoyant  and  elastic 
as  Spencer’s.  It  w’as  much  to  possess  this  powder,  but  it  was 
still  more,  situated  as  he  was,  to  have  cultivated  it.  He  was  at 
the  height  of  popularity ;  preaching  incessantly,  shifting  from 
place  to  place,  sought  after  by  all ;  and  this  during  the  vei^ 
time  which  should  have  been  spent  closely  and  exclusively  in 
his  study,  to  make  up  for  early  disadvantages.  It  may  be  that 
he  was  more  usefully  employed,  but,  in  an  intellectual  view,  he 
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was  not  fairly  dealt  witli ;  and  it  is  this  which  has  excited  our 
surprise,  and  enhanced  our  admiration  of  the  man  who,  amid 
such  disadvantages,  could  do  so  well.  Had  he  been  spared  to 
feel  his  ground  more  firmly,  to  make  a  correct  estimate  of  his 
own  excellencies  and  defects,  to  grapple  resolutely  with  his  dif¬ 
ficulties,  to  enrich,  by  deep  and  consecutive  thought,  aided  by 
close  and  persevering  research,  a  mind  already  gifted  with  noble 
faculties,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  he  might  have  gone. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  exhibit  as  specimens  of  these  draughts, 
detached  paragraphs  or  sentences ;  they  have  not  received  the 
necessary  elaboration  for  such  a  dismembering  process.  We 
shall  take,  therefore,  without  any  very  careful  selection,  a  larger 
portion  as  an  average  sample  of  these  compositions. 

*  I.  We  will  establish  the  fact,  that  the  gospel  does  produce  the 
most  salutary  effects  on  the  mind  and  deportment. 

‘  We  mean  to  say,  that  the  gospel,  by  its  holy  power,  produces  a 
radical,  a  total  change  ;  that  it  forms  us  new  creatures  in  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  makes  us  partakers  of  a  divine  nature :  the  members  of  the  body, 
and  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  are  alike  affected  by  its  blessed  influence; 
that  tongue,  which  was  once  an  unruly  member,  full  of  deadly  poison, 
now  tells  the  wonders  of  redeeming  grace  ;  those  eves,  that  W'cre  once 
evil  and  full  of  adultery,  are  now  turned  to  heaven  ^vith  pious  adora¬ 
tion,  or  gushing  with  tears  of  penitence  for  sin  ;  those  ears,  w’hich  be¬ 
fore  could  listen  to  nothing  but  what  was  sinful  and  depraved,  are  now 
opened  to  attend  to  the  things  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  hands  are  lifted 
up  to  God  in  prayer ;  the  lips  praise  the  name  of  Jesus.  That  heart, 
which  was  once  a  cage  full  of  unclean  birds,  is  now  a  temple  for  God 
to  dwell  in,  through  the  eternal  Spirit.  When  the  power  of  the  gospel 
is  experienced  in  the  heart,  the  obstinate  become  mild  ;  the  self-willed, 
submissive  ;  the  careless,  thoughtful ;  and  the  dissolute,  holy.  It  is 
not  enough  that  the  gospel  enlightens  the  judgement,  and  elevates  the 
affections,  but  it  must  do  more ;  it  must  transform  both  soul  and  body 
into  the  image  of  Christ,  and  thus  affect  the  temper  and  the  conduct ; 
and  that  it  does  this,  may  be  proved — from  the  aesign  of  God,--and 
the  testimony  of  example.  Learn  that  the  gosj^el  produces  a  holy  effect 
upon  the  disposition  and  deportment  of  mankind,  — 

*  1.  From  the  design  of  God.  ’ 

‘  Jehovah  determined  to  accomplish,  by  the  inspiration  and  diffusion 
of  the  gos|)el,  what  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak :  he 
chose  it  to  be  the  grand  means  of  turning  men  from  darkness  to  light, 
and  from  the  power  of  sin  and  Satan  to  God.  He  ordained  it  to  be 
the  sword  of  his  Spirit,  that  should  slay  our  corruptions ;  the  rod 
of  his  strength  that  should  rule  in  our  hearts ;  and  the  noblest  dis¬ 
play  of  the  power  of  God,  in  raising  us  to  a  high  elevation  of  men¬ 
tal  and  moral  excellence.  He  resolved  in  his  eternal  mind,  that  his 
''’ord  should  heal  the  nations  of  the  deadly  plague  of  sin,  and  clothe 
the  people  in  the  garments  of  purity.  Then,  surely,  the  purpose  of 
the  Lord  must  stand,  and  he  will  do  all  his  pleasure,  because  he  wisely 
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detenniiicd  that  it  should  be  so ;  therefore  his  gospel  powerfully  in- 
Hueiices  the  temper  and  conduct.  This  may  be  also  seen — 

‘  2.  By  the  testimony  of  example. 

*  Let  thf>se  who  have  received  the  gospel  in  the  love  of  it,  be  viewed 
by  us  as  a  long  cloud  of  witnesses  to  its  truth  and  divine  effects ;  for 
into  w'hat  heart  has  it  darted  its  influence  that  has  not,  from  !)eing  ob¬ 
durate  and  hard,  become  tender  and  susceptible  ?  Who  is  there  that 
firmly  believes  the  gospel  testimony,  that  does  not  adopt  a  different  line 
of  conduct  from  that  which  is  pursued  by  the  children  of  disobedience? 
Through  the  power  of  the  gospel,  those  w’ho  WTre  cruel  and  profane, 
as  ^lanasseh,  like  him  begin  to  seek  the  Lord  their  God,  and  repent 
with  full  purpose  of  heart.  Those  who  were  as  extortionate  as  Zac- 
cheus,  when  the  salvation  of  the  gospel  comes  to  their  ears  and  their 
hearts,  like  him  feel  a  spirit  of  pure  benevolence  to  the  world,  and 
love  to  Him,  who  caused  his  grace  to  abound  much  more  than  sin. 
Those  who  jiersecuted  the  saints,  like  Saul  of  Tarsus,  when  the  light 
of  the  gospel  shines  into  their  souls,  throw  dowm  the  weapons  of  hos¬ 
tility  to  Christ  and  his  chosen,  and  determine  to  war  a  good  warhire 
under  the  protection  of  the  Captain  of  salvation.  When  all  other  at¬ 
tempts  at  reft^rming  the  character  have  failed,  the  gospel  has  gloriously 
succeeded.  It  has  taught  the  liar  to  become  sincere  ;  the  inteniperaU* 
to  become  sober ;  the  proud  to  become  humble ;  the  wanton  to  become 
chaste ;  and  the  self-righteous  to  submit  to  the  obedience  of  faith. 
Yea,  am  1  not  addressing  some  who  glory  in  the  thought  that  they  are 
trophies  of  its  power,  and  who  stand  in  the  church  of  Christ  as  numu- 
nieiits  of  its  grace :  though  ye  were  sometimes  foolish  and  disobedient, 
the  time  past  of  your  life  has  sufliced  you,  wherein  to  have  wrought 
the  will  of  the  Gentiles ;  and  you  now  desire  to  .serve  God  in  all  holi¬ 
ness  and  righteousness.  What,  though  1  might,  after  1  had  mentioned 
some  of  the  slaves  of  sin,  s;iy,  “  And  such  were  some  of  you yet  1 
rejoice  that  I  am  able  to  add,  but  ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are  justified, 
but  ye  are  sanctified,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit 
of  our  God and  therefore  you  display  the  influence  of  the  gospel,  in 
your  temper  and  conduct.*  pp.  204 — 207* 

'  And  are  these  the  triumphs  of  the  gosptd  ^  Does  it  indeed  produc»’ 
80  divine  a  change  in  the  moral  world  ?  Then  surely  it  is  worthy  of 
its  Author  ;  of  him,  “  for  whom  are  all  things,  and  by  whom  arc  all 
things.**  Is  it  any  disgrace  to  the  wisdom  that  devised  it,  or  the  love 
that  gave  it  to  the  nations  }  No:  for  in  the  gospel  God  has  declared 
the  glory  of  all  his  per  feet  iou.s,  and  particularly  does  his  holiness  shim* 
in  it  with  radiant  lustre. 

'  Is  it  the  tendency  of  the  gospel  to  refine  and  exalt  the  character ; 
to  make  the  tem|)er  and  conduct  such  as  God  requires  ?  Then  who 
would  not  long  for  its  general  diflfusion  ;  who  would  not  exclaim  with 
ardour,  “  Fly  abroad,  thou  mighty  gospel  ?’*  Who  w'ould  not  love 
those  noble  institutions  which  have  in  view  its  wdder  circulation,  aiul 
which  God  has  honoured  for  the  conveyance  of  its  blessings  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  «if  men  ? 

^  But  di !  arc  there  not  many  who  profess  to  love  the  gospel,  and 
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tV<‘l  its  iwwer,  who  arc  tilled  with  envy,  malice,  and  all  uncharitable- 
iiess?  Ves,  there  are!  But  oh!  thou  blessed  Jesus,  are  these  thy 
ilisciples  ?  Most  glorious  gospel !  are  these  the  men  in  whose  hearts 
thy  truths  have  made  a  deep  impression  ?  The  Saviour  and  the  gospel 
alike  disown  them  :  and,  Depart  from  me,  I  never  knew  you,*’  will 
hereafter  be  uttered  to  them  by  God  the  Judge  of  all. 

‘  I  dare  not  persuade  myself  to  leave  this  pulpit,  without  asking  my 
hearers.  What  has  the  gospel  done  for  you  ?  In  the  presence  of  God 
and  all  his  holy  angels,  I  would  put  this  question  to  you,  and  leave 
you  with  all  solemnity  to  consult  God  and  your  own  consciences  on  the 
subject.  But  oh  !  do  remember,  that  you  may  hear  the  gospel ;  you 
may  avow  your  attachment  to  it ;  you  may  liberally  support  its  in¬ 
terests  ;  and  yet  die,  after  all,  without  experiencing  its  blessings,  and 
have  a  neglected  gospel  rise  up  in  judgement  against  you,  to  aggravate 
your  condemnation. 

*  Here,  however,  allow  me  to  turn  from  man  to  God ;  suffer  me  to 
express  my  wishes  for  all  who  compose  this  congregation ;  and,  look¬ 
ing  around  you,  permit  me  to  say  to  the  God  of  purity  and  the 
God  of  the  gospel,  Sanctify  them  all  through  thy  truth  ;  thy  word 
is  truth.”*  pp.  271,  272. 

The  interest  of  the  volume  derives  no  accession  from  the 
preface :  it  should  have  taken  a  higher  tone,  in  speaking  of  the 
sermons  to  which  it  is  an  introduction ;  it  is  too  brief;  and  it  is, 
moreover,  interlarded  with  very  singular  phraseology.  We  are 
told  of  *  Mr.  Spencer’s  watery  translation  to  a  better  world; 
and  it  is  intimated,  that 

'  he  left  our  world  in  the  spirit  of  *  one  '  of  his  favourite  verses. 

‘  ''  Since  none  can  see  thy  face  and  live. 

For  me  to  die  is  best ; 

Who  would  not  into  Jordan  dive. 

To  land  in  Canaan’s  rest  ?  ’*  * 

The  writer  of  these  odd  expressions,  strange  in  themselves, 
and  stranger  in  their  application,  must  have  very  confused  no¬ 
tions  concerning  the  limits  which  separate  the  solemn  from  the 
ludicrous. 


Art.  VI. — The  Character  and  Offices  ()f  Christ  illustrated  by  a  com¬ 
parison  with  the  Typical  Characters  of  the  Old  Testament.  By’ 
the  Rev.  John  Crombie,  A.M.  Minister  of  St.  Andrew's  Scoten 
Church,  London.  8vo.  pp.  408.  London,  1827* 

^IIE  Volume  before  us  comprises  a  series  of  Discourses  de¬ 
livered  by  the  Author  to  his  congregation  at  a  Tuesday 
evening  Lecture,  and  according  to  the  account  given  by  him  in 
Ws  dedication,  were  very  hastily  com|>osed.  It  is  unnecessary 
for  us  to  describe  the  complexion  of  the  Preaclier's  sentiments. 
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as  the  title  itself  will  indicate  to  our  reaclers  the  evangelical  qua- 
lity  of  the  doctrine  which  pervades  these  pages.  Mr.  Crombie 
uses  a  copious  and  pleasing  diction,  and  he  manifests  a  devout 
spirit  in  the  treatment  of  the  several  subjects  which  he  has  in¬ 
cluded  in  his  comparison.  The  judicious  reader  of  these  dis¬ 
courses,  however,  will  not  always,  we  think,  be  gratified  with 
proofs  of  the  Author’s  judgement. 

‘  The  subject  of  the  Discourses,’  the  Author  remarks,  *  has 
been  hut  seldom  discussed.’  lie  refers,  wx  suppose,  to  the  po¬ 
pular  mode  which  he  himself  has  adopted  of  comparing  par¬ 
ticular  qualities,  and  enlarging  on  the  agreements  and  disagree¬ 
ments  which  may  he  supposed  to  he  presented  in  respect  to 
them,  in  the  history  and  characters  of  the  persons  who  are  se¬ 
lected  as  his  examples  of  religious  and  moral  excellence,  or 
between  whom  important  resemblances  may  be  discovered.  Of 
regular  series  of  discourses  of  this  kind,  there  may  not  be  many 
instances;  but  Dr.  Hunter’s  “Sacred  Biography”  is  a  well 
know  n  publication,  w  hich  we  should  class  among  productions 
in  this  department,  and  which  the  Author,  wdio  notices  only  Mr. 
M^Ewen’s  book,  overlooks.  Tlie  subject  has,  however,  been  very 
amply  discussed,  since  there  is  a  multitude  of  writers  who,  in  al¬ 
most  every  variety  of  form,  fromOrigen’s  time  to  the  present,  have 
made  Allegorical  interpretations  of  Scripture  the  topics  of  dis¬ 
cussion.  Typical  Theology  is  a  department  of  sacred  literature 
which  abounds  with  expositors,  though  it  presents  but  few  in¬ 
stances  of  succjessful  attempts  to  overcome  its  dilHcuUies  and  to 
illustrate  its  principles.  Successive  writers  have  been  acute  in 
perceiving  the  faults  of  their  predecessors,  and  have  very  largely 
rejected  tlieir  interpretations,  without  suspecting  that  their  owu 
were  to  be  pronounced  erroneous  by  those  who  followed  them 
in  the  same  kind  of  employment.  Thus,  w^e  find  the  present 
Author  stating,  that,  of  typical  characters  enumerated  by  se¬ 
veral  theological  writers,  he  has  rejected  many,  and  has  sup¬ 
plied  what  he  considered  as  omissions  in  their  catalogues.  This 
Dranch  of  theology  is  very  inviting  to  divines  of  warm  imagina¬ 
tions,  who  find,  in  its  several  particulars,  subjects  on  which  to 
exercise  their  fancy,  and  to  display  their  ingenuity.  No  divi¬ 
sion  of  exegesis  is  more  remarkable  for  the  want  of  sobiiety 
and  sound  criticism,  than  this,  not  excepting  even  prophecy, 
which  has  been  so  greatly  abused  in  the  hands  of  intemperate 
and  unskilful  waiters,  whose  stubborn  dogmatism  forms  the  m^t 
striking  contrast  with  the  humility  of  their  professions,  and  with 
the  character  of  serious  inquirers,  that  can  well  be  imagined.  Mr. 
Crombie,  indeed,  is  not  chargeable  with  faults  of  this  nature: 
if  we  question  the  ripeness  and  accuracy  of  his  judgement,  we 
never  find  him  wanting  in  the  qualities  which  become  the  sen- 
ous  and  humble  instructor. 
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In  deciding  on  the  typical  character  of  the  historical  facts  and 
eminent  persons  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Author  has  pro¬ 
ceeded,  in  the  rejection  of  the  interpretations  which  he  has 
discarded,  on  the  ground,  that  they  had  not  received  ‘  the  tes- 
‘  timony  of  the  Divine  Spirit.’  This  reference  to  the  authority 
of  Scripture,  as  supplying  the  only  safe  and  proper  rules  of  as¬ 
certaining  relations  between  the  subjects  compared  in  the  seve¬ 
ral  discussions  in  this  series  of  discourses,  is  very  correct,  and 
has  only  to  be  carefully  and  consistently  applied,  to  guide  the 
writer  to  accurate  conclusions.  An  acknowledged  rule,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  always  honoured  in  the  practice  of  those  who  ad¬ 
mit  its  utility,  and  make  it  the  measure  by  which  they  try  the 
productions  of  others.  These  discourses  of  Mr.  Crombie  will, 
in  many  instances,  when  judged  by  his  own  rule,  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  test  which  will  detect  their  want  of  correspondence 
to  the  only  means  of  determining  the  truth  of  the  represent¬ 
ations  which  they  contain.  He  has,  in  many  cases,  supposed 
typical  correspondence,  where  no  informatibn  is  conveyed  to  us 
in  the  Scriptures  of  such  a  relation.  His  ow  n  rule  excludes 
mere  resemblances,  and  refers  the  relation  of  type  and  antitype 
to  design.  But,  in  his  treatment  of  the  subjects  which  he  brings 
into  discussion,  the  proof  is  wanting,  that  the  earlier  was  an 
intended  pre-figuration  of  the  latter.  And  thus,  the  rule  of 
interpretation  is  resolved  into  the  imagination  of  the  writer.  The 
testimony  of  the  Divine  Spirit  is  required  by  Mr.  Crombie  as 
essential  to  determine  the  typical  relations  of  the  old  Testa¬ 
ment.  Yet,  in  the  following  passage  of  his  ‘  Introductory  Dis- 
‘  course,’  he  appears  to  censure  with  some  severity  the  very  rule 
which  he  had  previously  rej>resented  as  the  only  approveable 
one,  and  for  a  w'ant  of  conformity  to  which,  he  liad  rejected 
some  interpretations  of  passages  in  the  Bible. 

‘  Let  us  next  inquire,  by  what  test  these  ancient  O/pes  and  shadofvs 
of  the  Saviour  arc  to  l)e  tried,  that  w’c  may  not  fall  into  error,  either 
by  accepting  as  typical  that  which  is  not ;  or,  by  refusing  as  such,  that 
which  is.  We  have  the  more  need  to  be  cautions  in  this  matter,  be¬ 
cause  an  almost  invincible  prejudice  hath  liccn  conceived,  in  the  minds 
of  many,  against  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  Scripture,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  imprudent  and  intemperate  zeal  with  which  it  has  some¬ 
times  been  pursued  by  W'ell-meaning,  but  injudicious  and  imaginative 
*nen.  To  search  every  where,  even  in  the  plainest  narratives,  for  spi- 
ntual  allusions,  and  to  change  the  external  appearance  of  every  passage 
by  the  enchantment,  as  it  were,  of  mystical  explanations,  is  neither 
nor  profitable ;  hath  often  giv'en  occasion  to  the  enemy  to  blas- 
^eme ;  and  can  tend  but  little  to  promote  the  acceptable  worship  of 
Him  who  would  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  The  conscious- 
ne^  of  this  fiict  has  led  others  to  the  contrary  extreme ; — to  reject  every 
fifing  in  the  Old  Testament  as  typical,  which  is  not  expressly  declared 
^  be  so  in  the  New :  an  extreme  which,  if  it  is  at  all  less  injnrlons  to 
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tlu»  cau^^e  i»f  11*11*^1011,  is  however  apt  to  become  more  hurtful  to  th« 
individual  who  has  run  into  it.  For,  while  a  tendency  to  the  formti 
excess  arjrues  u  soul  that  loves  Christ,  and  that  seeks,  in  every  place 
and  on  every  occasion,  to  hiid  him  ;  the  other  indicates  a  soul  sunk  in 
slothful nt\ss,  and  slow  to  believe  ;  which  dissevers  the  Old  Testament 
as  much  as  posM*l)le  from  the  New,  divesting  it  of  its  spirituality,  and 
depriving  it  of  its  Christian  tendency.*  pp.  10,  17* 

But  nothing  can  be  more  plain,  than  that  either  the  New 
Testament  must  supply  the  interpreter  with  the  knowledge  of 
typical  relations,  or  that  he  must  be  furnished  witli  the  means 
of  determining  them  apart  from  its  authority.  And  Mr.  Crom- 
bic,  in  a  subsequent  page,  assumes  as  a  directory  to  the  proper 
mode  of  allegorical  interpretation,  tlie  rules:  1 .  That  there  be 
a  resemblance  between  the  type  and  the  antitype;  and  2.  ‘That 
‘  this  resemblance  is  not  merely  casual,  or  the  child  of  fancy, 
‘  but  actually  intended  by  the  Holy  Ghost.’  We  have,  then, 
rule,  and  no  rule.  But  let  us  advance  to  the  comparison  which 
the  Author  institutes  between  the  characters  sustained  by  the 
persons  who  are  selectee!  by  him  from  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  character  and  offices  of  Christ.  In  the  third  Discourse,  the 
following  are  the  first  three  particulars  illustrated  by  the  Writer 
ill  treating  of  ‘  Abel  and  Christ.’  1.  The  import  of  Abel’s  name 
may  be  justly  considered  a  figurative  prediction  of  several  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  the  humiliation  of  Christ.  2,  Abel  was  a  type  of 
Christ  in  his  worldly  calling.  8.  Abel,  envied  and  slain  by  his 
brother^  was  a  type  of  Christ,  hated  and  crucified  by  his  country¬ 
men.  Now,  who  can  say  that  there  is,  in  these  particulars,  the 
nexus  that  the  Author  considers  as  indispensable  to  prove  the 
existence  of  a  type  ?  Who  can  soberly  assent  to  the  doctrine, 
that,  in  the  name  given  to  the  second  son  of  Adam,  the  humi¬ 
liation  of  Christ  w  as  at  all  prefigured  ?  The  name  signifies  va¬ 
nity,  or  emptiness;  and  was  given,  not  to  designate  any  qualities 
in  the  character  of  him  to  whom  it  was  applied,  but  to  express 
the  disappointment  of  Eve  his  mother ;  and  therefore,  not  de¬ 
scribing  the  character  of  Abel,  it  could  have  no  reference  to 
that  of  Christ#  So,  in  respect  to  the  second  article  of  the  com¬ 
parison,  there  is  not  the  shadow  either  of  proof  or  of  probability, 
that  the  worldly  calling  of  Abel  had  the  remotest  reference  to 
the  character  w  hich  our  Lord  so  frequently  represents  himself 
as  sustaining,  that  of  *  the  good  shepherd.’ 

There  is  no  end  to  such  a  method  of  adapting  circumstances 
to  each  other,  as  is  practised  by  Mr.  Cromhie  in  the  Discouwe 
before  us;  and  we  are  only  surprised  that,  with’  such  a  facility 
of  accommodation,  the  examples  of  typical  characters  are  not 
much  more  numerous  than  we  find  tliem,  since  they  depend,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  specimens  before  us,  so  much  on  the  exuberance 
of  the  Author’s  fancy.  It  might  not  be  a  very  formidable  task. 
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to  fill  up  un  cntTre  volume  with  tlie  retiections  to  u  hioli  even  the 
history  of  Abel  might  atford  the  occasion.  Hut  the  most  finish^ 
ed  example  of  the  Author’s  ingenuity,  is  the  twelfth  of  these 
Discourses,  *  Samson  and  Christ,’  in  which  he  points  out  ‘  those 
‘  circumstances  wherein  this  judge  of  Israel  may  justly  be  consi- 
‘  Jered  typical  of  the  Saviour  of  men.’ 

We  will  jiot  fui  tiler  try  the  patience  of  our  readers,  by  ad¬ 
verting  more  particularly  to  the  faults  of  this  work,  and  the  in- 
jiulicious  treatment  of  sacred  subjects  with  which  its  Author  is 
but  too  evidently  chargeable.  A  (dirislian  minister's  obligation 
to  promote  the  edification  of  his  hearers,  is  not  satisfactorily 
fiillilled  by  his  simply  furnishing  them  with  serious  rejections 
ami  pious  remarks ;  the  connection  in  which  he  presents  theni) 
is  also  to  be  considered.  Mr.  Crombie  himself  admits,  that  the 
treatment  of  sacred  subjects  may  be  so  conducted  as  to  be  ‘  iii- 
‘jiirioiis  to  the  cause  of  religion;’  and  mystical  explanations  are 
represented  by  him  as,  in  several  cases,  neither  wise  nor  pro¬ 
fitable.  It  is  not,  indeed,  likely  that  ho  will  allow  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  tliese  remarks  to  his  own  Discourses,  We  should  be 
glad  if  there  were  no  just  reasons  so  to  apply  them.  Hut,  if  the 
volume  before  us  be  not  replete  with  fanciful  resomblunces^  anti 
with  all  the  faults  which  its  Author  uttribuies  to  ‘  welUineauingt 
*  but  injudicious  men,’  certainly,  our  ac(|uaintaiice  with  theology 
woukl  fail  to  supply  us  with  one  which  could  with  any  proiuaety 
be  considered  as  subject  to  bis  censure.  Sucli  a  inotie,  however^ 
of  improving  the  narratives  of  Scripture  as  the  following,  is 
highly  interesting  and  edifying,  and  we  therefore  Lay  die  pas¬ 
sage  before  our  readers  with  pleasure :  it  is  the  conclus'ion  of 
the  Discourse  on  ‘  Joseph  and  Cluist,*  .  i  j.  ;  ,  »  / , 


‘  ^I^iy  useful  and  important  lessons  might  he  deriWd'frOfi  this  sub¬ 
ject  :  we  must  cuutiiie  our  attention  to  a  few. — I’he  Datti^rcli*^  conduct 


atTords  a  pattern  of  and  of  clemencj/  well  worthy  of  ^  our  imit¬ 

ation.  In  every  condition  of  life,  in  the  extreme’ of* 'h'mhftrt  fortum*. 


his  FiDKLiTY  remained  unshaken,  although  it  wuft  severely 

tempted.  Neither  could  the  pressure  of  jvoverty  urgt*  him  to  piiHoin 
the  propi»rtv,  n«»r  could  the  di-stractions  of  vvcuUh^Und  power  induce 
him  to  neglect  the  interests  «d’  his  master,  if FideLitVv-diligeuce,  an4 
Will,  equsJly  distinguished  the  bond-slave  of  Hotiphar4,uud  the  prinie 
miiiister  of  Pharaoh.  Nor  was  it  in  these  lUiitters  only  which  wqrc 
open  to  private  or  to  public  inspection,  tJiut  'ue  was  faithful,,  but  in 
these  also  which  were  dono  in  secret,  where  no  human  eye  could  see 
him:  for  it  was  not  a  mere  scuse  of  worldly  honour  that  restrained 
hipfi  from  dishonesty,  but  a  heartfelt  sense  of  duty  which  secured  his 
niteCTity  :  his  answer  to  every  temptation  was— and  let  it  Iw  ours 'also 
—How  then  can  I  do  this  great  wickedness  and  sin  against  God?--* Ills 
rtViMENcv  was  equally  remarkable,  and  deserves  no  less  our  attWrtii*€ 
^iWside’ration.  We  read  of  the  wrongs  which  he  endured  \  but  hifttinrj 
had  nothing  to  record  of  any  revenge  that  he  took.  While  he  8iii«p 
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ferod  fr^m  tbe  cruelty  and  injustice  of  enemies^  he  nev’cr  repined ;  and 
U'heii  raised  to  authority^  and  these  enemies  were  in  his  power,  he 
punished  not,  but  f(»rgave.  How  readily  did  he  pardon,  nay,  even 
liastea  to  c(»mfort  his  envious  and  spiteful  brethren  !  and  althougli  for 
a  time  he  seemed  to  act  otherwise,  it  was  evidently  an  act  of  viuleiia* 
to  his  own  feelings,  while  it  was  UK»st  probably  designed  for  their  good, 
and  with  the  intent  that  the  prediction  of  Heaven  should  be  fulfilled. 
His  whole  temper  and  conduct  were  kind,  and  gentle,  and  forgiving; 
and,  as  he  did,  let  us  go  and  do  likerrisc.  Nor  let  us  forget  how 
strongly  we  are  bound  to  the  exercise  of  fidelity  and  forgiveness, 
we  have  not  only  the  pattern  c»f  this  good  man  l)efore  us,  but  also  the 
perfect  example  and  the  new  commandment  of  Him  whom  Joseph  typi- 
tied,  and  whom  we  profess  to  serve,  to  honour,  and  obey. 

‘  Further,  the  experience  of  Joseph  is  calculated  to  yield  us  comfort 
amidst  the  odauuties  of  life,  and  especially  amidst  our  sufferings  fur 
riuliteousuess*  sake.  To  them  who  wait  jmticntly  under  the  Lord’s 
amictiug  hand,  he  will  cause  light  to  arise  out  of  uarkness,  and  good 
out  of  evil.  The  very  sufferings  of  Joseph  were  rendered  the  means  of 
conducting  him  to  happiness  and  honour  ;  tbe  Captain  of  Salvation  was 
himself  made  perfect  through  suffering ;  and  to  the  Christian  also, 

though  no  ehastcnihg  for  the  present  seemeth  to  be  joyous,  but  grie- 
Tous,  nevertheless,  afterward  it  yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruits  of 
rij;hteousnes8.’*  Pretended  Tri«ids  or  avowed  enemies,  and  Satan  with 
his  temptations,  or  the  world  with  its  allurements,  may  labour  to  ob¬ 
struct  the  progress,  and  to  vex  the  soul  of  the  believer,  but  even  this 
will  ultimately  turn  to  his  advantage ;  for  we  know  that  all  things  work 
together  for  good  lo  them  that  lot^e  God,  Let  the  Christian  then,  ^ho 
k.  a^  Israelite  indeed,  even  rejoice  in  tribulation ;  taking  encourage- 
went  from  the  fate  of  those  who  have  gone  before  him  in  the  path  of 
trial,^  but^  ^arc  now  inheriting  the  promises  ;  remembering  Joseph  who 
was  takep^.  from  prison  to  stand  beside  tbe  throne,  and  even  the  Saviour 
himself,  wdio^  for  the  suffering  of  death,  was  crow  ned  with  glory ;  and 
being  ossnri^d  that  the  trial  of  his  owm  faith,  also,  will  be  found  unto 
praise,  aiid  h&nonr,  and  glory,  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ.* 

‘  p.  210-218. 

O  s$  sit  omnia  t  ■ 

1.  ‘  - 
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first  glance  at  this  “  Portraiture,”  did  not  prepossess 
us  in  its  favour.  The  book  has  all  the  appearance  of  having 
been  written  hastily,  under  the  influence  of  some  ecclesiastical, 
and  much  political  prejudice ;  and  it  happened  that  the  most 
decided  evidences  of  tills  feeling  were  among  the  earliest  pas¬ 
sages  which  met  our  eye.  A  fairer  examination,  however,  has 
satisfied  us  of  the  good  intention  and  spirited  execution  of  the 
essay.  In  its  happier  portions,  it  has  sometimes  reminded  us 
of  Burke ;  and  we  have  occasionally  met  with  paragraphs  which, 
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nith  a  little  of  the  quaint  ness  characteristic  of  the  old  English 
scliool,  exhibit  much  of  its  chKjuence  and  vigour.  The  book 
ought  to  be  popular,  for  it  is  clever,  interesting,  and  calculated 
to  do  good ;  and  so  far  as  our  recommendation  may  aid  its  cir¬ 
culation,  we  very  cordially  give  it,  while  we  as  freely  express 
our  regret,  that  a  sounder  discretion  was  not  exercised  in  some 
of  the  illustrative  details.  AVe  have  no  objection  to  the  exhibir 
tion  of  St.  Paul  as  the  scriptural  model  of  a  Christian  gentle¬ 
man  :  the  example  is  unexceptionably  selected,  and  skilfully  set 
forth.  But  when  George  the  Third  is  ostentatiously  put  for¬ 
ward  as  a  pattern  among  kings,  we  are  constrained  to  say,  that, 
admirable  as  were  many  parts  of  his  character,  and  consistent 
as  was  his  deportment  amid  seductive  circumstances,  we  cannot 
go  the  unhesitating  lengths  of  the  panegyrist ;  we  cannot  forget 
the  American  War,  nor  are  we  prepared  to  rank  a  forward  pa¬ 
tronage  of  the  theatre  among  Christian  virtues.  In  the  instance 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  again,  we  have  a  proof  of  the  warping  effect  of 
partiality,  in  a  most  reluctant  abandonment  of  the  attempt „tQ 
hold  him  up  as  the  ‘  exact  model,’  only  ,  *  because  bis  country, 

‘  with  its  engrossing  cares,  borrowed  too  much  from .  the  con- 

*  cerns  of  the  soul.’  We  tell  the  ^  Barrister,*  that  lus  ChrisUaa 
standard  must  be  miserably  low,  when  it  permits  this  poor  truck* 
ling  to  his  political  idolatries.  We  shall  not  challenge  the  broad 
assertion,  that  the  ‘  private  life  *  of  that  statesman^whether 
a  wise  or  a  weak  one,  we  will  not  decide— ‘  would 'bear  hispOo- 
‘tion  the  indiscretion  of  a  partizan  gives  no  license  foir  nght 
exposure  of  the  frailties  of  the  dead.  But  when  wte  ai^'tola  bf 
the  ‘Christian  complexion  of  that  minister’s  mind^*^’Vc”ttnttt  !n 
wonder  to  Scripture  for  a  definition  of  Christfaaiity.'  ^^Tien  we 
hear  of  his  ‘  restoration  of  the  revenue,’  and  his  f  permanent 
‘  system  of  finance,’  we  involuntarily  think  of  his  .^wild  and 
wasteful  expenditure,  of  the  sinking  fund,  and  the  national 
debt.  When  we  read  of  his  ‘  settlement  of  Ireland,'  we  admire 
the  unconscious  sarcasm  of  the  phrase.  When  w’e  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  venerate  his  memory  for  the  ‘  part  *  he  took  ‘  in  the  sla- 

*  very  question,’  we  ask  why  was  its  termination  delayed  so  long, 
and  reserved  at  last  for  another  and  more  cordial  intervention  ? 
And  when,  finally,  we  are  called  upon  to  consider  all  these 
things  as  illustrating  ‘  the  Christian  elevation  of  h»  mind,*  we 
have  no  alternative  hut  to  wonder  at  the  perversion  of  intellect 
which  can  thus  make  the  precise  qualities  and  circumstances 
that  a  wiser  panegyrist  would  throw  into  shade,  the  subjects  of 
impassioned  eulogy.  In  the  same  spirit  of  extravagant  ertco- 
miuiD,  we  are  told  of  Mr.  Perceval,  that  he  was  ‘  unrivalled  in 
‘  fervid  debate,’  and  that  he  ‘  presented  the  single  instance  of 
‘  a  great  statesman  formed  out  of  the  practised  lawyer.’  These 
headlong  absurdities  arc  the  more  striking  from  tlm  talent  which 
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the  Writer  displays  in  the  delineation  of  character  when  he 
stands  on  fair  and  even  ground. 

*  It  would  be  impossible,  apart  from  enthusiasm,  to  admit  that  tie 
age  of  Elizabeth,  or  of  her  immediate  successor,  presents  us  with  a 
model  of  a  Christian  gentleman,  composed  of  the  constituents  which 
really  belong  to  that  character.  '  Two  men  indeed  there  were  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth’s  court.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  in  whom 
Englishmen  delight  to  trace  the  lineaments  of  this  graceful  conformity 
and  happy  combination.  But  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  ingredients 
were  disproportionately  mixed.  The  flavour  of  the  gentleman  predo. 
minated :  he  was  a  gentleman  rather  after  the  prescription  of  the  world, 
than  after  the  Christian  exemplar.  Yet,  such  was  the  beauty  of  his 
life,  and  the  heroism  of  his  death,  that,  if  the  gentlemanly  half  of  him 
w’Bs  not  sufficiently  under  the  control  of  his  other  and  better  half,  yet, 
the  grand  total  and  sum  of  his  perfections  were  such  that  the  heart 
fondly  declines  to  dwell  upon  the  corrections  and  distinctions  which 
the  judgement  suggests. 

‘  The  Earl  of  Sussex  W'as  still  nearer  the  fulfilment  of  the  true  re¬ 
quisites  of  the  Christian  gentleman.  History  records  nothing  of  him 
that  is  not  in  agreemeht  with  that  character:  and  such  we  might  pro- 
bttlily  hare  announced  him  to  ban^e  lieeii,  had  he  stood  nearer  to  our  on’ii 
times,  to  as  to  exhibit  himself  under  a  greater  variety  of  aspects,  and 
espccialiy  in  one  more  natural  tind  ordinary ;  but  we  sec  him  only 
through  the  va|)orous  atmosphere  of  a  court,  and  know  him  only  iu 
his  great  concerns.  In  all  that  we  do  see  of  him,  the  gentleman  and 
Christian  appear  to  have  l)een  combined ;  and  U|X)n  the  whole,  it  may 
be  said  with  some  assurance,  upon  the  strength  both  of  what  he  did 
and  what  he  did  not  in  the  midst  of  intrigue,  detraction,  adulation, 
and  ambition,  that  English  history  has  hardly  proposed  to  imitation  a 
better liian.’'—rpp.  5,  6. 

The  follou.ing  paragraph  is  fraught  with  wise  monition,  con- 
veyeci  iii  beauUful  language.  Why  could  not  the  Writer  give 
us  this  ‘  better  part  *  untainted  by  the  miasma  of  the  political 
fever  ? 

*  Prayer  flourishes  and  grows  in  beauty  like  a  fliuver  in  a  state  of 
domestic  culture.  It  has  a  small  Iveginning,  but  a  bright  consumma¬ 
tion  :  it  is  cradled  in  the  clod,  blit  crowned  in  the  sunbeam.  To  ac¬ 
complish  it  well,  we  have  often  to  begin  it  ill,  that  is,  as  we  can,  in 
the  midst  of  retardfnfnlts  and  avocations ;  if  not  holily,  yet  humbly ; 
if  not  with  the  unction  of  Divine  grace,  at  least  with  a  full  feeling  of 
human  depravity  ;  if  not  ivith  assurance  of  success,  at  least  witli  tlvc 
c<inviction  of  need ;  flnding  the  strongest  motive  to  prayer  in  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  our  efforts  to  pray-  Prayer  thrives  with  repetition.  All  can 
try ;  all  can  ask  ;  all  can  kneel ;  and  most  idle  and  dangerous  it  is,  tu 
trust  to  anticipating  grace,  or  to  wait  in  expectation  of  gratuitous 
mercy,  without  putting  forth  such  natural  strength  as  we  possess,  iii 
confessing  inability  and  imploring  snccotir.  The  holy  will,  the  sanc¬ 
tified  wish,  the  steady  purpose,  arc  of  the  free  bounty'  of  God  to  im¬ 
part  ;  but  to  do  the  act  of  prayer  with  humble  endeavour ;  to  do  it 
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with  exeiii]>lary  frequency;  to, avow  a  fuiiner/M^ concern  for  hu  aoul, 
and  to  supnlicatc  forj^iveiiess,  are  simple  doings  w'ithin  the  competency 
of  miserable  flesh  ;  duties  wliich  humanity  is  a  debtor' to  perform,  and 
from  which  beginnings  wc  may  mount  on  the  promises  of  Scripture  to 
that  high  and  “  holy  hill,”  where  our  IMaker  will  shed  the  dew  of  bis 
blessings  on  all  sincere  suppliants.’ — pp.  12,  13. 

Much  valuable  sentiment  and  seasonable  warning,  and  much 
eV)quent  appeal  will  be  found  in  these  pages ;  and  wc  shall  be 
glad  to  meet  the  Writer  again  under  circumstances  more  fa¬ 
vourable  to  calm  and  commendatory  criticism. 


Art.  IX.  All  for  Love  ;  and  the  Pilgrim  to  Compostella,  By  Roliert 
Southey,  Esq.  LL.D.  Poet  Laureate,  &c.  12mo.  pp-  222.  Price 

Jr.  (id.  London,  1829.  j  ■ 

AS  the  learned  Author  seems  himself  to  ire^ard  these  tw’o-me- 
^  trical  tales  as  poetical  trifles,. whiph^,h^.  would  not  have 
put  forth,  had  he  any  thing  better  inlusipovtibliof  we  may  waive 
any  formal  or  rigid  criticism  of  the  contents  of  the  volume. In 
fact,  though  late  composed,  they  may  class  with  his  earlier  com¬ 
positions.  The  argument  of  the  first  poem  is  taken  from  a  life 
of  St.  Basil;  and  the  legend  is  given,  in  the  original  Latin, '*tD- 
gether  with  much  learned  lumber,  in  the  Notes.  Eleemon,  Pro- 
terius’s  freedman,  has  madly  fixed  his  heart  upon'  Cyra,  his 
master’s  daughter;  and,  despairing  of  success  in  his  suit,  he  applies 
for  aid  to  a  wicked  sorcerer,  at  whose  instigation  he  consents^  tO 
sell  himself  to  the  Prince  of  the  Power  of  the  Airl  It  is  neces¬ 
sary,  however,  that  he  should  repair  to  the  court  of  the  Prince 
of  Darkness  in  person,  to  sign  and  deliver  the'  bbiid  ;“and,'  as 
conveyances  are  always  plying,  he  has  only  to  call  ^a'  ^oach.  A 
bold  deed  ;  but—  '1 

*  A  courage  not  his  own  he  felt, 

A  wicked  fortitude, 

Wherewith  bad  influences  unseen  1 1  ..nut.. 

That  hour  his  heart  endued,  jt  n.  | 
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*  The  rising  moon  grew  pale  in  heaven 
At  that  unhappy  sight ;  i  “  ,  „ 

And  all  the  bless^  stars  seem’d  then 
To.  close  their  twinkling  light ;  ■ 

And  a  shuddering  in  the  dms  ,was  heard, 
Tho*  winds  were  still  that*  night. 

‘  He  call’d  the  Spirits  of  the  Air, 

He  call’d  them  in  the  name 
Of  Abibas ;  and  at  the  call,  . 

The  attendant  spirits  came. 
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‘  A  Btrong  hand  which  he  could  not  sec. 

Took  his  uplifted  hand  ; 

He  felt  a  strong  arm  circle  him, 

And  lift  him  from  his  stand  ; 

'  A  whirr  of  unseen  wings  he  heard 
About  him  every  where, 

Which  onward,  with  a  mighty  force, 
Impeird  him  thro’  the  air. 

*  Fast  thro*  the  middle  sky  and  far 

It  hurried  him  along: 

The  hurrican  is  not  so  swift. 

The  torrent  not  so  strong : 

‘  The  lightning,  travels  not  so  fast. 

The  sunbeams  not  so  far. 

And  now  behind  him  he  hath  left 
The  Moon  and  every  Star. 

*  And  still  erect,  ns  on  the  tomb 

In  impious  act  he  stood. 

Is  he  rapt  onward,  onward,  still 
In  that  fix’d  attitude. 

*  But,  as  he  from  the  living  world 

Approached  where  spirits  dwell. 

His  borers  there  in  thinner  air 
Were  dimly  visible ; 

*  Shapeless,  and  scarce  to  be  descried 

In  darkness  where  they  flew. 

But  still,  as  they  advanced,  the  more 
And  more  distinct  they  grew. 

*  And  when,  their  way  fast-speeding,  they 

Thro*  their  own  region  went. 

Then  were  they  in  their  substance  seen. 
The  angelic  form,  the  fiendish  mien. 

Face,  look,  and  lineament. 

*  Behold,  where  dawns  before  them  now. 

Far  off,  the  boreal  ray. 

Sole  day-light  of  that  frozen  zone. 

The  limit  of  their  way. 

*  In  that  drear  calm  of  outer  night. 

Like  the  shadow  or  the  ghost  of  light. 

It  moved  in  the  restless  skies ; 

And  went  and  came  like  a  feeble  flame 
That  flickers  before  it  dies. 

*  There  the  fallen  Seraph  reign’d  supreme. 

Amid  the  utter  waste : 

There  on  the  everlasting  ice. 

His  dolorous  throne  was  placed.* 
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Eleemon  was  not  ’  the  first  who  had  effected  this  north-west 
massage;  hut  we  know  not  what  Capt.“ Parry  will  say  to  the 
Poet’s  political  geography,  which  assigns  tlie  Pole  to  the  Powers 
of  Darkness.  The  North,  how  ever,  w  as  a  point  from  w  hich, 
according  to  the  notions  of  olden  time,  only  ill  winds  blew;  and 
Dr.  Southey  might  have  enriched  his  note  by  citing  a  gloss  of 
one  of  the  fathers — St.  Ambrose,  if  we  recollect  right — on  the 
words,  On  the  sides  of  the  North”.  The  origin  of  this 
strange  fancy,  it  w  ould  be  curious  to  trace  out.  M  e  pass  over 
the  interview  of  Eleemon  with  the  FfUlen  Seraph,  and  wish 
that  the  Poet  had  passed  it  over  too.  Satan  is,  consistently 
enough,  exhibited  as  a  liar,  in  telling  the  youth : 

^  Nor  have  I  tempted  thee.* 

And  words  are  put  into  his  mouth,  equally  worthy  of  the 
speaker: 

'  Yes,  of  all  human  follies,  love,  !  /./ 

Alethinks,  hath  served  me  best.  ' 

The  apple  had  done  but  little  fir  me,  . 

If  Eve  had  not  done  the  ivst.*  •' 

Had  Lord  Byron  written  these  ^  lines,  Dr.  Southey  would 
have  deemed  them  profane. — To  proceed  with  our  tale.  Ele¬ 
emon,  having  signed  and  sealed  the  bond  with  a  drop  of  his 
heart’s  blood  ingeniously  abstracted  by  a  magical  reed, — re¬ 
turns,  we  suppose,  the  way  he  came ;  and  on  the  very  morning 
that  Cyra  was  to  take  the  veil,  her  purpose,  and  that  of  her 
sterner  father,  are  miraculously  changed  by  a  dream,  in  w  hich 
Eleemon  appears  as  the  bridegroom,  and  the  lum  elect  is 
transformed  into  a  bride.  The  news  excites  no  araall  astonish¬ 
ment,  and  some  scandal;  but  the  Church  is  very  accommodat¬ 
ing,  and  the  marriage  takes  place  with  all  suitable  pomp.  Tw  elve 
happy  years  roll  on, — happy  to  Cyra  at  least ;  but  her  husband 
liad  good  reason  for  feeling  ill  at  ease  whenever  he  thought  of 
his  unlawful  bargain.  He  keeps  his  own  coi|ii^^l>  however, 
till,  at  length,  Proterius  dies,  and  his  ghost -rjiats  Cyra  into  half 
of  the  secret,  w  ho,  of  course,  soon  extorts  the  other  half. 

a. 

*  She  seized  him  by  the  arm,  .  ^  ^ 

And  hurrying  him  into  the  sti^,  \ 

**  Come  witfi  me  to  the  Church  sHe  cried, 

**  And  to  Basil  the  Bishop’s  feet !” 

*  The  Bishop  crossed  him  on  the  broiv'. 

And  crossed  him  ou  the  breast ;  - 

And  told  him,  if  he  did  his  part 
M'ith  true  remorse  and  faithful  heart, 

God’s  mercy  might  do  the  rest. 
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'  Alone  in  the  holy  relie-room 

I\Iust  thou  |rj5?s  day  and  night. 

And  wage  with  thy  ghostly  enemies 
A  more  than  mortal  light/ 

Thus  he- crossed,  and  backed  by  the  prayers  of  St.  Basil  and 
Cyra,  he  proves,  of  course,  a  match  for  his  creditor,  who  does 
not  fail  to  obtain  notice  of  his  fraudulent  intention,  and  lays  an 
attachment  to  his  person.  In  the  legend,  the  penitent  is  left 
forty  days  and  nights  to  contend  with  the  Pov/ers  of  Darkness 
in  the  llchc  Chamber ;  but  the  Poet  has  taken  the  liberty  to 
make  it  the  work  of  only  twenty-four  hours  to  perfect  the  pe- 
nance.  In  a  note,  we  are  reminded,  that  the  efhcacy  of  similar 
penances,  is  still  a  doctrine  of  the  Ilomish  and  llindoo  doctors; 
althougl),  in  Mexico  and  some  other  places,  they  manage  mat¬ 
ters  occasionally  very  casil*'.  But  while  Dr.  Southey  enjoys  a 
Protestant  laugh  in  his  notes,  be  is  somewhat  too  good  a  Catho¬ 
lic  in  his  text;  and  we  cannot  but  wish  that  lie  had  been  a  little 
more,  or  a  little  less  in  earnest.  What  he  really  means,  it  is 
hard  to  say.  If  he  seriously  designs  to  inculcate,  as  by  a  pa¬ 
rable,  the  edicacy  of  repentance  and  the  power  of  ])rayer,  it  is 
a  pity  that  he  should  have  ventured  so  near  the  borders  of  the 
ludicrous  in  the  management  of  his  tale ;  and  if  he  meant  to 
ridicule  the  Romanist  doctrine  of  penance,  and  to  give  us  a 
S|>eciinen  of  the  absurdity  of  the  monkish  legends,  it  is  still 
more  to  be  deplored  and  deprecated,  that  he  should  have  tied 
the  living  doctrine  to  the  dead  and  corrupt  dogma,  and  have 
violated  the  sacredness  of  Scriptural  truth  in  the  attempt  to 
expose'  the  counterfeit.  The  reader  takes  up  the  poem  ex¬ 
pecting  to  be  amused,  and  lie  is  not  disappointed  as  to  the 
poet’s  purpose.  He  finds,  at  the  very  outset,  the  Devil  arrayed 
in  the  softened  colours  and  graces  of  poetic  fiction, — his  seat 
and  .agency  far  removed  from  the  world  of  real  life,  into  a  sha¬ 
dowy  creation.  And  the  whole  poem  turns  upon  the  lawyer¬ 
like  skill  of  8t.  Basil  in  defctating  the  Prince  of  Darkness  at  law, 
in  open  court,  by  proving  the  bond  to  be  first  illegal,  and  next, 
virtually  cancelled,  not  so  much  by  the  sacrament  of  penance, 
as  by  that  of  the  culprit’s  previous  marriage !  The  Arch-fieml 
is  represented  as  out-generalled  and  cheated,  which  of 
course,  a  very  pleasant  affair.  But,  mixed  up  with  this,  are 
truths  of  the  most  serious  and  momentous  import,  and  the  Isin- 
guage  of  the  New  Testament  is  unscrupulously  employed  to 
give  effect  to  the  Poet’s  representation.  Thus,  to  t!ic  quoS' 
tion  put  by  St.  Basil, — 

*  Dost  thou  believe/’  he  said,  **  that  Grace 
Itself  can  reach  this  grief?  ” 

lie  Mipposed  penitent  is  made  to  answer,  in  a  most  revolim 
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and  ]>r()fanc  niis-appropviatioii  of  tlie  confession  and  prayer, 

*  Lord  I  believe !  help  thou  (St.  Basil !)  mine  unbelief!  ’  ‘The 
Bishop  the!i  crossed  him,’  &c.  A  still  more  fiai^rant  instance 
of  the  irreverent  use  of  Scriptural  citation,  occurs  in  the  midst 
of  St.  Basil's  colloquy  with  the  imaginary  Arch-liend: 

^  Tiic  Covenant  of  Grace, 

Tlmt  greatest  work  of  Heaven, 

Wlilcli  whoso  claims  in  perfect  faith 
His  sins  shall  he  forgiven  ! 

‘  Were  they  as  scarlet  red, 

They  should  be  white  as  wool  ; 

This  is  the  Almighty’s  covenant, 

W  ho  is  all  mercifnl !  ’ 

Now  wc  firmly  liclieve,  that  nothing  could  be  further  from 
Dr.  Southey’s  intentions,  in  these  doggrel  lines,  than  to  bur¬ 
lesque  Scripture,  or  to  excite  feelings  of  irreverent  levity.  He 
could  not  so  far  forget  his  character  as  the  champion  of  ‘  The 
‘  Cliurch  and  wantonly  trifle  with  his  fair  credit,  as  to  be  de¬ 
signedly  irreligious.  believe  be  meant  to  exhibit  his  own 

orthodoxy;  and,  without  affecting  candour,  we  can  believe, 
that  he  thought  to  do  the  cause  of  Truth  service,  by  interweav¬ 
ing  these  solemn  doctrines  w  ith  his  rhymes.  Still,  among  pious 
persons,  there  can,  we  think,  he  hut  one  opinion  as  to  the  gross 
impropriety  and  irreligious  tendency  of  tliis  worse  than  apocry¬ 
phal  intermingling  of  the  true  and  the  false,  the  awful  and  the 
ludicrous.  And  tlie  excuse  for  the  Author  must  be  found  in 
that  mental  peculiarity  which  is,  perhaps,  the  result  of  luxurious 
intellectual  habits,  that  have  enfeebled  his  judgement,  and  seem¬ 
ingly  induced  a  state  of  mind  analogous  to  the  strange  cerebral 
attection  that  disqualifies  the  patient  for  discriminating  between 
the  spectral  and  the  real.  Fictions  and  realities  are  so  liarmoni- 
ously  blended  in  his  imagination,  that  he  is  unconscious  of  their 
essential  incongruity ;  and  the  improprieties  he  commits,  are  the 
result  of  hallucination. 

The  second  tale  might  seem,  however,  to  shew,  that  Dr. 
Southey  can  sometimes  be  honestly  facetious  and  innocently 
playful.  A  man  who  has  always  a  ready  laugh,  and  a  man  who 
never  laughs,  are  both  to  be  avoided.  We  like  this  second 
tale,  because  it  aims  at  nothing  higher  than  to  amuse,  at  the 
expense  of  the  votaries  of  St.  James  of  Coinpostella  of  olden 
^inie,  and  the  equally  credulous  believers  in  Romish  miracles  in 
own  day.  It  is  a  ‘  genuine  legend,’  found  in .  the  Acta 
^arctorum ;  and  although  its  absurdity  renders  it  only  fit  for 
the  nursery  in  this  country,  elsewhere  it  may  still  be  deemed 
''orthy  of  the  chair.  It  is  a  story,  not  of  a  cock  and  a  hull,  but 
a  cock  and  a  hen,  which  were  miraculously  restored  to  life, 
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whiteness,  and  feathers,  after  they  had  been  killed  and  cooked, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  innocence  of  an  unfortunate 
young  man  who  had  been  unjustly  gibbeted,  and  as  miracu¬ 
lously  dealt  with  on  the  part  of  Saint  James.  We  shall  make 
room  for  the  Author’s  jocose  description  of  this  more  than 
Ovidian  metamorphosis.  The  mother,  on  discovering  her  son 
Pierre  alive  and  well  on  the  gallows,  after  hanging  there  for 
eiglit  weeks,  waits  on  the  alcayde  to  beg  that  he  may  be  taken 
down.  The  judge,  who  is  just  sitting  out  to  dinner,  receives 
her  tale  with  iiicredulity  heightened  by  hunger. 

^  ‘‘  Think  not/*  fpioth  he,  to  tales  like  these, 

That  I  should  give  belief ! 

Santiago  never  would  bestow 
His  miracles,  full  well  I  knows 
On  a  Frenchman  and  a  thief. 

'  And  pointing  to  the  Fowls,  o’er  w'hich 
He  held  his  ready  knife, 

As  easily  might  I  believe 
These  birds  shoidd  come  to  life  !  ” 

'  The  good  Saint  would  not  let  him  thus 
The  Mother’s  true  tale  withstand  ; 

So  up  rose  the  Fowls  in  the  dish. 

And  down  dropt  the  knife  from  his  hand. 

‘  The  Cock  w’ould  have  crowed  if  he  could ; 

To  cackle,  the  Hen  had  a  wish ; 

And  they  both  slipt  about  in  the  gravy 
Before*  they  got  out  of  the  dish. 

‘  And  when  each  w’ould  have  open’d  its  eyes, 

For  the  pur|K)se  of  looking  about  them. 

They  saw  they  had  no  eyes  to  open. 

And  that  there  was  no  seeing  w'ithout  them. 

*  All  this  was  to  them  a  great  w'onder ; 

They  stagger’d  and  reel’d  on  the  table ; 

’  And  either  to  guess  where  they  w’ere. 

Or  what  w^as  their  plight,  or  how  they  came  there, 

Alas  !  they  w^ere  wholly  unable : 

*  Because,  you  must  know,  that  that  morning, 

A  thing  w'hich  they  thought  very  hard. 

The  Cook  had  cut  off  their  heads. 

And  throwm  them  aw’ay  in  the  yard. 

‘  Tlie  Hen  w^ould  have  prank’d  up  her  feathers. 

But  plucking  had  sadly  deformed  her ; 

And  for  w'ant  of  them  she  would  have  shivered  wdth  cold. 

If  the  roasting  she  had  had  not  W'arm’d  her. 

‘  And  the  Cock  felt  exceedingly  queer  ; 

He  thought  it  a  very  odd  tiling 
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That  his  head  and  his  voice  were  he  did  not  know  where. 
And  his  gizzard  tuck'd  under  his  wing. 

‘  The  gizzard  got  into  its  place. 

But  now,  Santiago  knows  best : 

And  so,  by  the  help  of  the  Saint, 

Did  the  liver  and  all  the  rest. 

‘  The  heads  saw  their  way  to  the  bodies. 

In  they  came  from  the  yard  without  check. 

And  each  took  its  own  proper  station. 

To  the  very  great  joy  of  the  neck. 

*  And  in  flew  the  feathers,  like  snow  in  a  shower. 

For  they  all  became  white  on  the  way  ; 

And  the  Cock  and  the  Hen  in  a  trice  were  refledged. 
Add  then  who  so  happy  as  they  ! 

‘  Cluck  !  cluck  !  cried  the  Hen  right  merrily  then. 

The  Cock  his  clarion  blew. 

Full  glad  was  he  to  hear  again 
His  own  cock-a-doo-deUdoo !  ’ 

‘  These  blessed  fowls,  at  seven  years*  end. 

In  the  odour  of  sanctity  died : 

They  were  carefully  plucked,  and  then 
They  were  buried  side  by  side. 

^  And  lest  the  fact  should  be  forgotten, 

(Which  would  have  been  a  pity,) 

'Twas  decreed,  in  honour  of  their  worth. 

That  a  cock  and  hen  should  be  borne  thenceforth 
In  the  arms  of  that  ancient  city. 

*  Two  eggs  Saint  Hen  had  laid,  no  more ; 

The  chickens  were  her  delight : 

A  cock  and  a  hen  they  proved ;  and  both 

Like  their  parents,  were  virtuous  and  white. 

'  The  last  act  of  the  holy  Hen  ^ 

Was  to  rear  this  precious  brood  ;  and,  when 
Saint  Cock  and  she  were  dead. 

This  couple,  as  the  lawful  heirs. 

Succeeded  in  their  stead. 

‘  They  also  lived  seven  years. 

And  they  laid  eggs  but  two  ; 

From  w'hich  two  milk-white  chicken 
To  Cock  and  Henhood  grew  : 

And  always  their  posterity 
The  self-same  course  pursue. 
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‘  Not  one  of  tlirse  ever  addled, 

(With  wonder  be  it  spoken  !) 

Not  one  of  them  ever  was  lost, 

Not  one  of  them  ever  was  broken. 

‘  Sacred  they  are  ;  neither  maer[)ic,  nor  rat, 

Snake,  weasel,  nor  niiirtin  a])proaching  them  : 

And  woe  to  the  irreverent  wretch 
Wlio  should  even  dream  of  poaching  them  ! 

‘  Thus  then  is  this  great  miracle 
Continued  to  this  day  ; 

And  to  their  Cliurcli  all  l^ilgrims  go, 

When  they  are  on  the  way  ; 

And  some  of  the  feathers  are  given  tliem  ; 

For  which  they  always  pay. 

‘  No  price  is  set  upon  them. 

And  this  leaves  all  pers(»ns  at  ease  ; 

Tlie  Poor  give  as  much  as  they  can, 

The  Rich  as  much  as  they  please. 

‘  But  that  the  more  they  give  the  better, 

Is  very  well  understood ; 

Si*eing  whatever  is  thus  disposed  of, 

Is  for  their  own  souls*  good ; 

*  For  Santiago  will  always 
Befriend  his  true  believ’ers ; 

And  the  money  is  for  him,  the  Priests 
Being  only  his  receivers. 

*  To  make  the  miracle  the  more. 

Of  these  feathers  there  is  always  store. 

And  all  are  genuine  too ; 

All  of  the  original  Cock  and  lien. 

Which  the  Priests  will  swear  is  true. 

‘  Thousands  a  thousand  times  told  have  Iwught  tliem 
And  if  mvriads  and  tens  of  myriads  sought  them, 

They  would  still  find  some  to  buy  ; 

For  however  great  were  the  demand. 

So  great  would  be  the  supply. 

‘  And  if  any  of  you,  my  small  friends. 

Should  visit  those  parts,  I  dare  say 
You  will  bring  away  some  of  the  feathers, 

And  think  of  old  Robin  Gray.* 

Should  any  reader  think  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  too 
high  a  price  for  these  two  stories,  he  must  l>c  informed,  that 
there  is  an  elegant  frontispiece  by  Westall  and  Finden,  and  an 
amusing  olio  of  notes  and  illustrations.  The  volume  is  inscribed 
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to  tlic  Author’s  ‘  dear  friend  and  sister  Poetess,  Caroline 
‘  Bowles,’  ill  some  lines  which  express  a  salutary  feeling, 

‘  IIow'  frail  the  tenure  of  existence  here.* 

We  should  be  unwilling  to  receive  these  lays  as  the  Poet’s  last. 
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are  at  some  loss  how  to  deal  with  this  amusing  book.  It 
cannot  be  recommended  to  general  reading,  since  some 
of  the  details,  although  important  to  breeders,  are  exceedingly 
disgusting  in  themselves.  Neither  is  it  likely  to  obtain  so  im¬ 
plicit  a  credence,  as  if  a  more  severe  criticism  had  presided  over 
its  compilation.  There  is  altogether  a  want  of  discrimination 
about  the  work,  which  will  interfere  with  its  popularity ;  and 
this  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because  great  and  successful 
pains  have  lieen  taken  in  the  accumulation  of  facts,  and  some 
valuable  additions  are  made  to  the  great  mass  of  evidence,  in 
favour  of  the  intelligence  and  aftectionate  fidelity  of  the  dog. 
Many  of  the  anecdotes,  however,  are  curious  only  to  those  who 
have  never  observed  the  habits  of  this  more  than  ‘  half-reason¬ 
ing’  animal ;  and  some  of  them  derive  their  originality  merely 
from  a  want  of  attention  to  peculiarities  which  are  every  day 
before  our  eyes.  For  instance,  there  is  a  wonderful  account, 
which  has  gone  the  round  of  the  newspapers,  of  a  speaking  dog, 
who  is  said  to  articulate  the  word  ‘  William,’  in  immediate  ad¬ 
dress  to  a  person  of  that  name;  and  we  are  left  to  suppose,  that 
the  term  is  actually  used  by  the  animal,  in  its  application  to  the 
man.  That  the  syllables  in  question,  or  something  very  like 
them,  are  really  emitted  by  the  beast,  we  are  the  less  inclined 
to  doubt,  because  we  have  ourselves  frequently  heard  similar 
sounds  sent  forth,  much  in  the  same  way.  We  have  the  honour 
to  be  on  exceedingly  intimate  terms  with  a  half-bred  poodle,  of 
excellent  sense  and  temper,  but  who  has  a  great  dislike  to  ca¬ 
resses  long  continued.  If  patted  on  the  head,  or  stroked  for 
more  than  a  few  seconds,  he  begins  to  move  his  lips;  his  tongue 
turns  white;  he  shews  his  teeth;  w’hineS|^or,  in  Captain  Brown’s 
phrase,  ‘  treats  the  hearer  with  a  gurring  voluntary  ;*  and  at 
lengtii,  very  distinctly  articulates  sundry  words  of  one  and  two 
syllables,  among  which,  *  well,  well,*  ‘  bang,  bang,’  are  very 
plain,  and  ‘  William  ’  equally  so,  though  in  a  lower  and  more 
muttering  tone.  Luckily,  as  there  is  no  ‘William*  in  the  family, 
licre  is  no  temptation  to  congratulate  the  dog  on  having  studied 
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the  enunciation  of  liis  name  ;  and  the  affair  resolves  itself  into 
involuntary  movements  of  the  larynx  and  tongue. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  are  in  a  story-telling  humour,  and  now 
that  we  are  in  the  mood,  we  will  so  far  give  way  to  it,  as  to  ven¬ 
ture  a  tale  of  canine  freakishness,  the  meaning  and  moral  of 
which  w’e  shall  leave  to  others  for  explanation.  A  favourite 
cat  and  dog  w’ere  at  high  romps  in  a  room  where  a  lady  was 
sitting,  whose  attention  was  attracted  by  the  gambols  of  the 
animals.  At  length,  the  dog  ceased  abruptly  from  his  sport, 
and  ran  hastily  out  of  the  apartment,  while  his  companion  re¬ 
tired  lieneath  a  chair,  and  dropped  into  a  quiet  doze.  After  some 
time,  he  returned  and  looked  eagerly  about  the  room  for  his 
playmate,  whom  he  soon  spied  out  and  dragged  from  her  re¬ 
treat,  took  up  in  his  mouth,  and  again  left  the  room.  The  sin¬ 
gularity  of  these  manoeuvres  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  lady, 
and  she  followed  the  dog,  who  had  fairly  carried  puss  into  the 
garden,  and  proceeding  to  the  brink  of  a  hole  w  hich  he  had  dug 
during  his  previous  absence,  commenced  the  awTul  ceremony  of 
bury  ing  her  alive.  The  cat  felt  and  expressed  strong  objec¬ 
tions  to  this  uncivil  and  unauthorized  process ;  and  her  strug¬ 
gles  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  employing  one  paw  in  the 
act  of  holding  her  down,  while  with  the  other  he  enacted  the 
sexton :  she  was,  however,  too  lithe  and  nimble  to  be  managed 
by  one  pair  of  paws,  and  at  last  effected  her  esca])e. 

One  more  anecdote,  which  we  received  from  the  lips  of  the 
friend  to  whom  the  circumstance  occurred,  and  we  have  done 
with  a  sort  of  gossiping  that  we  begin  to  feel  rather  infra  difi. 
He  was  bathing  in  the  river  Lea,  near  Hackney,  and  having 
taken  a  deep  plunge,  was  trying  how*  long  he  could  remain  under 
W’ater.  While  thus  immersed,  he  felt  his  shoulder  firmly  seized 
by  two  formidable  rows  of  teeth,  and  forthwith  commenced  a 
rapid  and  extemporaneous  discussion  of  the  question,  whether 
sharks  ever  found  their  way  up  the  Thames  and  its  tributaries. 
A  few  seconds  settled  the  point,  for,  on  looking  round,  he  saw 
the  large  benevolent  eyes  of  a  fine  Newfoundland  dog  staring 
him  full  in  the  face.  He  rose  to  the  surface,  and  suffered  him¬ 
self  to  be  steered  ashore  by  his  new  acquaintance,  who  ex¬ 
pressed  the  utmost  joy,  and  wagged  his  tail  with  much  self- 
complacency,  in  the  full  conviction  that  he  had  saved  a  valuable 
life.  After  the  requisite  acknowledgments,  our  friend  pre¬ 
pared  to  finish  his  bath ;  but,  as  often  as  he  approached  the 
bank  for  that  purpose,  the  dog  interposed  in  the  most  deter¬ 
mined  manner,  shewed  his  teeth,  and  by  a  significant  growl, 
intimated  such  a  thorough-going  opposition  to  the  intention, 
that  it  was  perforce  abandoned. 

There  are  not  a  few  curious  points  of  inquiry  connected  with 
these  matters,  that  might  have  obtained  more  specific  notice 
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than  has  lieen  ^iven  them  by  Captain*  Brown.  'Both  Topiaciy 
a  ml  esley  maintained  the  immortality  of  beasts ;  and  we  have 
never  heard  any  better  argument  against  it,  than  the  wise  ques* 
tion,  whether  we  thouglit  that  fleas  and  rattle-snakes  w  ould  in¬ 
habit  paradise.  This,  however,  is  a  thesis  on  which  we  are  not 
disposed  to  waste  either  time  or  ink ;  but,  on  the  minor  ques¬ 
tion,  concerning  the  existence  of  the  reasoning  faculty  in  the 
domesticable  animals,  we  have  no  misgivings  whatever.  We 
have  w  itnessed,  in  dogs,  actions  quite  impossible  to  be  accounted 
for  in  any  other  way ;  at  least,  if  putting  fact  to  fact  and  draw¬ 
ing  a  just  inference,  be  an  exercise  of  reason.  We  could  cite, 
too,  facts  that  would  go  nigh  to  prove  that  these  animals  are 
capable,  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  independently  of  .tone, 
looks,  or  gesture,  of  understanding  conversation  in  which  they 
are  concerned.  But  for  these  investigations,  this  is  not  the 
place;  nor  sliall  we  aid  them  by  extensive  extract  from  Captain 
Brown,  a  large  portion  of  w  hose  collectanea  Iras  been  long  fami¬ 
liar  to  the  public.  Among  the  anecdotes  which  are  new  to  us, 
occurs  tire  following  from  the  communications  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott. 

*  “  The  w  isest  dog  I  ever  had  was  wdiat  is  called  the  Bull- Dog  Ter¬ 
rier.  I  taught  him  to  understand  a  great  many  w'ords,  insomuch  that 
I  am  positive  that  the  communication  betwixt  the  canine  s]iecies  and 
ourselves  might  be  greatly  enlarged.  Camp  once  bit  the  b^er,  who 
was  bringing  bread  to  the  family.  I  l)eat  him,  and  explained  the 
enormity  of  his  offence ;  after  w'hich,  to  the  last  moment  of  his  IHe,  he 
never  heard  the  least  allusion  to  the  storv',  in  w'butever  voioe  or  tone 
it  was  mentioned,  without  getting  up  and  retiring  into  the  darkast 
corner  of  the  room  with  great  appearance  of  distress.  Then  if  yea 
said,  *  The  baker  w  as  wtU  paid  ’,  or  *  The  baker  was  not  hurl  after  ^ 
Camp  came  forth  from  bis  hiding-place,  capered,  and  barked,  and  se* 
joiceu.  When  he  w'as  unable,  towards  the  end  of  hU  |ife,  to  attend 
me  when  on  horseback,  he  used  to  w'atch  for  my  return^  and  the  serr 
rant  used  to  tell  him,  *  his  master  was  coming  dowTi  the  hill,  or 
through  the  moor  and  although  he  did  not  use  any  gesture  to  explain 
his  meaning,  Camp  was  never  know’n  to  mistake  hnn,  but  either  went 
oot  at  the  front  to  go  up  the  hill,  or  at  the  back  to  get  dfnm  to  the 
moor-side.  He  certainly  had  a  singular  knowledge  of  ^ken  hm- 
guage.”  *  p.  408. 

The  wood-cuts  are,  wc  liave  no  doubt,  faithful  representations 
of  the  different  animals,  but  we  cannot  speak  highly  of  tlieir 
execution. 

’  T 
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Art.  X.  Some  Account  of  the  Life  of  Reginald  Ileher,  D.D.,  Bishop 

of  Calcutta.  With  a  P4»rtn\it.  18mo,  pp.  240.  Price  5^.  London. 

1«20. 

‘  TT  is  uiiilerstoocl,  that  a  detailed  memoir  of  Bishop  Heber’s 
‘  life  is  in  the  course  of  preparation  by  the  person  >vho 
*  knew  and  loved  him  the  best.’  In  the  mean  time,  we  venture 
‘  to  collect  such  scattered  particulars  as  have  been  published  by 
‘  writers  having  access  to  authentic  sources  of  intelligence,  and 
‘  present  them  in  one  connected  view.*  In  other  words,  this  is 
a  catchpenny  compilation  of  scraps  and  extracts  from  the 
Bishop’s  Journal,  the  Notes  to  Clarke’s  Travels,  the  Quarterly 
Review,  &c.,  hastily  got  up,  in  order  to  anticipate  the  authentic 
memoir  which  is  announced  to  be  in  preparation.  Of  the  fit¬ 
ness  of  the  \V riter  to  be  the  Biographer  of  Heber,  the  follow* 
ing  paragraph  will  enable  our  readers  to  judge. 

*  A  sanguine  spirit  has  gone  forth  thither  (to  the  East),  expecting 
ends  without  means — hailing  the  most  equivocal  symptoms  as  infallible 
signs  of  conversion — prompting  replies  to  the  listless  heathen,  and 
then  recording  those  parrot-words  as  spontaneous  tokens  of  grace.  To 
every  sentence  which  one  of  the  Missionaries  addressed  to  a  man  before 
him,  covered  with  cow-dug,  he  received  as  an  answer,  **  Nisam!” 
(most  certain  !)  pronounced  with  great  gravity,  and  accompanied  by  a 
sober '  nod  of  the  head.  **  I  was  much  cheered  **,  says  the  w'orthy 
teacher,  by  his  approving  so  cordially  the  doctrines  of  salvation  ” 
and  if  here  the  questions  had  ended,  this  man  would  have  had  as  good 
a  right  to  be  enrolled  among  the  lists  of  converted  heathens  as  many 
more;  but,  unluckily,  it  was  further  asked,  “  How  old  are  you.^” 
“  How  long  have  you  been  Sunyasee  ?  — to  which  he  replied,  with 
the  same  emphasis  as  before,  Nisam  !  Nisam  I  *  p.  91. 

Whether  the  Writer  has  invented  this  story  or  not,  is  immate¬ 
rial  :  the  lie  is  in  its  application.  How  acutely  pained  would  Bi¬ 
shop  Heber  have  been,  could  he  have  foreseen  the  perverse  use 
that  would  be  made  of  his  name  and  authority  !  How  would  he 
have  shrunk  from  the  fulsome  and  dishonouring  praise  that  has 
been  lavished  upon  bis  character,  by  some  who  have  little  claim 
to  a  kindred  spirit,  and  who  cherish  his  memory  chiefly  for 
what  he  w'as  not !  The  bigot  and  the  worldling  would  fain  re¬ 
present  the  good  Bishop  of  Calcutta  as  such  a  one  as  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  his  example  has  been  eagerly  adduced  as  a  model 
of  Christian  excellence,  for  the  purpose  of  discountenancing  the 
high-toned  piety  which  he  would  have  approved,  and  the  evan¬ 
gelical  labours  in  which,  when  on  earth,  he  rejoiced  to  concur. 
If  any  thing  could  injure  his  memory,  it  would  be  the  indiscreet 
and  misjudging  eulogies  of  his  panegyrists,  A  writer  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  compares  his  death  to  that  of  Fletcher  of 
Madely  !  What  conceivable  analogy  was  there  betw’een  their 
careers  or  characters  ? 


(  2G3  ) 


Art.  XI.  Life  of  'Slahwnct,  Published  under  the  Superintendence 
of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  8vo.  pp. 
32.  Price  6d.  London^  1829. 


publications  of  a  Society  established  under  such  high 
*  auspices,  having  on  its  committee  the  names  of  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  science  and  letters  among  our 
contemporaries,  might  seem  to  repel  and  defy  the  attempt  to 
subject  them  to  an  anonymous  court  of  criticism.  It  might  he 
presumed,  that  nothing  short  of  first-rate  excellence  would  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  compositions  put  forth  under  the  linprinmtur  of  so 
illustrious  a  confederacy ;  that  no  job-work,  no  journey-work, 
no  juvenile  essaying  or  venerable  prosing,  would  he  allowed  to 
find  its  way  to  the  public  with  the  accumulated  sanction  of  such 
u  chairman  and  vice-chairman,  and  so  many  noble  lords  and 
right  honourable  and  learned  personages.  \Ve  should,  indeed, 
have  felt  somewhat  more  assured  of  this,  had  the  responsibility 
been  less  widely  distributed, — we  were  going  to  say  dissipated. 
Experience  has  sufliciently  taught  us,  that  large  committees  are 
very  inefficient  bodies, — feeble  in  council,  and  a  most  impotent 
executive in  fact,  little  better  than  a  pretence, — for  what  is 
the  duty  of  so  many,  is  the  business  of  none.  The  name  of 
one  responsible  editor  would  have  given  us  stronger  assurance 
that  the  works  of  the  Society  would  be  competently  looked 
after,  than  the  whole  three  columns  of  patronizing  lords  and 
gentlemen. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  taken  it  for  granted,  that  the  Library 
of  Useful  Knowledge  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  its  Society  and 
its  avowed  object ;  and  as  to  the  series  of  scientific  treatises 
which  have  appeared,  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  they  will  be 
found  equally  competent  and  popular.  Hydrostatics,  Mecha¬ 
nics,  Heat,  Navigation,  Algebra, — these  are  branches  of  ‘  use¬ 
ful  knowledge  *  which  we  could  confidently  commit  to  the  care 
of  the  august  body  who  have  undertaken  to  render  them  ac¬ 
cessible  to  the  lower  classes  in  the  cheapest  and  plainest  form. 
No  one  would  undertake  to  treat  of  such  subjects,  who  had  not 
a  respectable  acquaintance  with  them ;  and  the  requisite  qualifica¬ 
tions  are  of  a  tangible  and  specific  kind,  easily  ascertained.  It  is 
otherwise  with  such  mixed  subjects  as  come  under  the  heads  of 
history  and  biography.  These  may  be,  and  frequently  are  un¬ 
dertaken  by  persons  utterly  unqualified  to  handle  them  ;  and  at 
the  same  time,  it  depends  absolutely  upon  the  complex  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  the  writer, — his  literary  competency,  his  veracity  and 
hnpartiality,  his  correct  views  of  moral  and  religious  principles, 
his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  his  means  of  information 
^  regards  the  proper  authorities,  whether  the  performance 
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shall  be  entitled  to  the  character  of  useful  knowledge,  or  l)e 
something  worse  than  useless. 

Accident  threw  in  our  way  the  Number  before  us;  and  we 
regret  to  say,  that,  taking  it  as  a  specimen  of  the  Society’s  his¬ 
torical  and  biographical  labours,  it  would  lead  us  earnestly  to 
desire  that  they  w'^ould  leave  such  subjects  alone.  It  is  alto¬ 
gether  a  miserable  performance,  pompous,  jejune,  shallow, 
grossly  inaccurate,  and  thoroughly  irreligious.  Part  of  it  reads 
very  much  like  a  bad  translation  from  some  other  language,  or 
the  English  of  a  foreigner.  The  orthography  of  proper  names 
is  also  foreign,  and  they  are  still  more  disguised  by  blunders, 
the  credit  of  which  must  be  shared  between  the  Society’s 
writer  and  the  Society’s  printer.  No  Englishman  who  under¬ 
stood  his  mother  tongue,  would  talk  of  ‘  living  by  the  flesh  and 
milk  of  camels,’ — ‘  of  hills  at  a  small  distance  from  the  coast,’— 
of  ‘  water  less  disc^usting  * ;  or  would  have  felt  himself  under 
the  necessity  of  making  the  display  of  consonants  contained  in 
the  following  sentence 

‘  All  the  schicchs  who  belong  to  the  same  tribe,  acknowledge  a  com¬ 
mon  chief,  who  is  called  Schiech  es  Schuech,  Schiech  of  Schiechs,  or 
Uchiech  el  Khir* 

This  mode  of  writing  sheikh  el  kehir^  or  keheer,  must  have 
been  copied  from  Niebuhr,  or  some  German  work.  But  where 
did  the  w  riter  find  the  names  of  Naja  (for  Nedjed),  Yaman  (for 
Yemen),  Deyar  Beer  (for  Diar  Bekir)  ?  Where  did  he  learn 
that  Arabia  was  anciently  divided  into  the  Sandy,  the  Stony, 
and  the  Happy  ?  Or  that  Tehama  was  reckoned  by  the  Ara¬ 
bians  a  distinct  province  ?  Among  authorities  ])ompously  ar- 
rayed  in  the  foot-notes,  we  find  Prideaux,  lie  de  Mahomet. 
This  is  amusing  enough,  as  it  is  evident  the  French-looking 
name  of  the  worthy  Dean  has  occasioned  his  being  mistaken  by 
this  learned  writer  for  a  French  author.  No  one  who  had  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  subject,  would  have  referred  to 
Prideaux’s  Life  of  Mahomet  as  an  authority ;  nor  was  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  display  any  authority  for  the  statement  to  which  the 
note  is  annexed,  which  is  too  trite  and  vague  to  derive  any  ad¬ 
vantage  from  it.  In  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  Life,  evidently 
from  a  different  pen,  the  value  of  Prideaux  as  an  authority  is 
thus  estimated.  *  Prideaux  will  add  little  to  our  knowledge, 
‘  but  his  book  is  not  long.’  We  may  say  the  same  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  publication.  It  will  add  nothing  to  useful  knowledge,  but 
it  is  not  long,  and  the  price  is  only  sixpence.  The  fact  is,  how¬ 
ever,  that  inaccurate  works  like  the  present,  take  away  from 
knowledge ;  and  the  cheaper  and  shorter  a  bad  work  is,  the 
greater  the  evil.  This  is  not  the  only  discrepancy  between  the 
‘  Life  *  and  the  *  Note.*  The  author  of  the  former  recommends 


lufe  oj  Mahomet. 

(he  article  ‘Mahomet*  in  Bayle.  In  the  latter,  Baylc  is  not 
jnentioned,  but  it  is  very  properly  stated,  that  the  French  writers 
of  the  eighteenth  century  are  ‘  unsiife  guides.’  ‘  Their  con- 
*  elusions  are  generally  well  drawn  from  false  data.  So  with 
‘  Voltaire.*  Bayle  is  no  better  authority  than  Prideaux. 

What  we  have  chiefly  to  complain  of,  however,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  Life  of  Mahomet,  is  the  exquisite  coxcombry  which  the 
Writer  displays  in  the  attempt  to  sustain  the  character  of  a  phi¬ 
losophical  historian.  The  first  twelve  pages  of  the  Life  arc 
occupied  wdth  Introductory  matter,  abounding  with  such  mere 
tmddle  as  the  following. 

.  ‘  GOVERNMENT. 

‘  The  various  provinces  were  split  into  small,  indepemlent  states*, 
possessing  governments  apparently  different,  though  essentially  the 
same.  In  some  a  single  prince,  in  others,  the  heads  of  tribes,  who 
were  really  a  band  of  princes,  ruled  like  the  rajahs  of  Indostan,  or  the 
satraps  of  Persia,  with  despotic  sway  over  the  people  within  their  do¬ 
minion.  To  this  dominion  there  w'as  no  check  but  the  dread  of  insur¬ 
rection:  there  w’ere  no  established  forms  in  the  government  ^  no  certain 
and  specified  laws,  by  which  it  could  be  controlled ;  neither  did  the 
manners  of  the  people  serve  to  diminish  its  mischievousness.  Insur¬ 
rection  was  the  only  existing  check ;  and  did  no  doubt  in  part  keep 
down  the  atrocities  of  these  rulers ;  but  be  it  remembered  that  in  every 
stage  of  society  misery  to  a  lamentable  extent  may  be  produced  before 
the  people  can  determine  to  brave  the  difhcultics  and  dangers  of 
an  insurrection.  Still  more  completely  to  ensure  the  subjection  of  the 
pwple,  these  rulers  seized  upon  the  functions  and  powers  of  religion. 
The  ruling  men  w'ere  invariably  the  priests  of  the  people,  the  p^ 
pounders  of  oracles,  and  the  guardians  of  the  temples  and  idols,  ^e 
mysterious  terrors  of  religion  were  thus  added  to  the  real  dangers  at¬ 
tendant  on  an  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  governors.  That  will  oon^ 
sequently  was  almost  des|K)tic.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Jorhani- 
ites,  the  government  of  Hejaz  seems  not  to  have  continued  for  many 
centuries  in  the  hands  of  one  prince,  but  to  have  been  divided  among 
the  heads  of  tribes ;  almost  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Arabs  of  the 
deserts  are  governed  at  this  day.  At  Mecca  an  aristocracy  prevailed, 
where  the  chief  management  of  affairs,  till  the  time  of  Mahommed, 
was  in  the  tribe  of  Korcish  ;  especially  after  they  had  gotten  the  cus¬ 
tody  of  the  Caaha  from  the  tribe  of  Kozrah.**  But  if  the  government 
were  not  better  than  that  of  the  desert  tril)es,  miserable' indeed  must 
have  bi'en  the  situation  of  the  people.  When  men  are  congregated 
into  cities,  if  every  one  be  allowed  to  gratify  his  rc%'eiige,  and  imnish 
his  enemy,  without  recurring  to  the  arbitration  of  the  magistrate,  the 
’^tate  must  necessarily  become  one  continued  scene  of  violence  and 
bloodshed.  No  security  for  person  or  property  existing,  there  could 
be  no  accumulation,  so  that  the  horrors  of  poverty  must  necessarily 
have  been  added  to  the  other  evils  arising  from  unceasing  terror  and 
alarm.  Such  was  in  reality  the  situation  of  the  Arabian  cities  ;  every 
man  sought  to  redress,  by  his  own  pow'er,  the  injury'  Ite  fancied  he  had 
received ;  and  the  peace  and  happiness  of  tlic  com  in  unity  were  de* 
stroyed.  The  heads  of  tribes,  moix'over,  waged  continual  war  \vith 
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each  other.  In  the  desert  they  were  iufliciently  willing  to  tahe  offence 
at  each  other’s  conduct :  opportunities  of  offence,  however,  on  account 
of  the  immense  extent  of  these  desert  regions,  w'ere  far  less  frequent 
than  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  a  city.  Contact  created  rivalry— 
rivalry  in  power,  in  display,  in  enjoyment :  rivalry  begat  hatred  ;  and 
hatred  bloodshed.  To  gratify  the  morbid  vanity  of  a  chief,  the  whole 
tribe  w'as  in  arms.*  pp.  4,  5. 

We  have  several  paragraphs  of  similar  verbage  about  *  Law’ 
and  ‘  Religion.*  The  latter  subject,  the  Writer  should  not 
have  meddled  with.  He  tells  us,  indeed,  that  *  We '  enlightened 
Christians  of  modern  times  ‘  have  now  almost  universally  ceased 
‘  to  regard  our  ow’n  faith  as  at  all  concerned  in  the  estimation 

*  that  may  be  formed  of  the  character,  opinion,  conduct,  or  re- 

*  ligion  of  Mahomet.  As  our  interests  have  become  less  cou- 
‘  cerned,  our  judgements  have  become  less  impartial.*  No  part 
of  this  representation  is  quite  correct.  Impartiality  is  by  no 
means  the  natural  result  of  indifference,  and  still  less  so  of  a 
pseudo-philosophical  liberalism.  The  cause  of  truth  cannot  l)c 
served  by  the  employment  of  calumny  directed  against  a  false 
system  ;  but  our  estimate  of  a  false  religion  must  of  necessity 
be  regulated  by  our  belief  in  the  true,  and  our  own  faith  is  thus 
very  greatly  concerned  in  the  matter. 

Again,  our  Historian  asserts,  that 

'  The  conception  which  an  ignorant  and  trembling  savage  forms  of 
the  character  of  the  Divinity,  and  the  means  by  which  he  endeavours 
to  secure  his  favour,  are  in  every  age  and  country  the  same.  He  con¬ 
ceives  the  Godhead  as  irritable  and  revengeful ;  endowed  with  the  mo¬ 
ral  weaknesses  of  humanity^  but  possessed  of  irresistible  powder.  Hea¬ 
ven,  in  the  imagination  of  the  barbarian,  is  a  picture  of  the  earth,  with 
this  addition,  that  every  circumstance  is  magnified.  In  Heaven  there 
are  more  delightful  gardens,  more  delicious  and  balmy  airs,  more  bril¬ 
liant  skies,  than  on  earth.  The  beings  who  inhabit  the  heavens  are 
more  powerful,  more  wise,  or  rather,  more  capable  of  obtaining  the 
objects  they  desire,  than  men ;  they  are  endowed  with  everlasting  life, 
and  subject  to  no  diseases  that  afflict  humanity.  To  please  these  di¬ 
vine  beings,  the  trembling  votary  pursues  the  means  that  are  found 
efficacious  with  earthly  potentates.  He  prostrates  himself  before  them 
in  adoration  ;  he  exaggerates  their  perfections,  and  soothes  them  with 
continued  adulation.  To  prove  himself  sincere,  he  subjects  himself  to 


useless  privations ;  performs  frequent,  painful,  fruitless,  and  expem 
sivc  ceremonies.  He  subjects  himself  to  fasts  :  he  multinlies  the  ob- 


sivc  ceremonies.  Me  subjects  himself  to  fasts ;  he  multiplies  the  ob¬ 
servances  of  religion,  and  throws  away  his  substance  in  manifestation 
of  their  honour.  Solicitude  in  the  regulation  of  his  conduct,  as  it  re< 
gards  his  own  happiness,  or  that  of  his  fellows,  being  intimately  con 
nected  with  his  own  interests,  is  considered  no  proof  of  the  sincerity 
of  his  professions  towards  the  Divinity.  The  laws  of  morals,  there 
fore,  form  hut  a  small  part  of  the  religious  code  of  any  barbarous 
nation.  The  religion  of  the  barbarous  Arabian  differed  in  no  one  par¬ 
ticular  from  the  foregoing  description.' — p.  6. 

In  this  cheap  mode  of  generalizing,  what  is  (rue,  is  trite ;  but 
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the  want  of  discrimination  renders  the  total  statement  incor¬ 
rect.  It  is  the  very  reverse  of  true,  that  the  conceptions  of 
the  savage  respecting  the  Deity,  are  in  every  age  and  coun¬ 
try  the  same.  But  we  cannot  stop  to  point  out  the  various 
flaws  in  the  Writer’s  philosophy.  He  is  not  less  astray  in 
his  facts.  It  is  incorrect,  that  Mohammed  established  an 
‘absolute  despotism,*  or  that  he  was  ‘elected*  by  his  coun¬ 
trymen.  Medina  is  not  a  ‘  country.*  The  Arabs  have  not 
‘  been  almost  universally  deemed  a  gentle  and  polite  people  ;* 
the  grossest  ignorance  could  alone  ascribe  that  character  to 
the  tribes  of  the  Peninsula.  The  Jews  did  not  form  power¬ 
ful  nations  in  Arabia  in  the  time  of  Niebuhr!  Moham¬ 
med  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  ‘  Syrian  language.*  It  is  not 
likely,  that  ‘  the  pow  er  of  his  family  rendered  it  impossible  to 
‘  punish  or  to  interrupt  the  first  steps  he  made  towards  propa- 
‘  gating  his  religion  ’ :  the  fact  was  otherwise.  We  pass  over 
the  insidious  remarks  upon  the  miracles  ascribed  to  the  Arabian 
heresiarch :  they  sufRciently  indicate  the  school  to  which  the 
Writer  belongs.  We  charge  him,  however,- with  no  irreligious 
intentions  ;  but  we  do  consider  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge  as  grossly  committed  and  dishonoured  by 
this  miserable  ‘  Life  of  Mahomet.* 


.\rt.  XII.  The  Opening  of  the  Sixth  Seal.  A  Sacred  Poem.  Second 
Edition.  I2mo.  pp.  IbO.  Price  6d,  London.  1829. 

JT  is  curious  enough,  that  this  is  the  second  poem  that  has 
^  lately  fallen  into  our  hands,  the  Author  of  which  has  felt  it 
necessary  to  inform  his  readers,  that  he  has  not  been  indebted 
for  his  ideas  to  Mr.  Pollok’s  “  Course  of  Time.’*  The  present 
Writer  wishes  it  to  be  understood,  that  he  did  not  peruse  that 
publication  until  he  had  concluded  his  own  task ;  and  then  it 
was  with  surprise  and  regret  that  he  remarked  the  resemblance 
between  the  close  of  the  First  part  of  the  Opening  of  the  Sixth 
Seal,  and  a  portion  of  the  Course  of  Time.  Comparisons  are 
invidious ;  and  we  shall  therefore  simply  lay  before  our  readers 
a  sample  of  the  present  poem,  leaving  them  to  form  their  own 
judgement  of  its  positive  and  comparative  merits. 

‘  In  the  realms 

Of  space  innumerable  worlds  revolved 
In  their  etherial  orbits.  Suns  on  suns. 

With  their  attendant  systems,  rolling  pathed 
The  interminable  void  ; — yet  not  at  will 
Roaming  through  ether,  but  in  bounds  prescribed 
^  God  himself ;  each  flaming  sun  around 
Held  planetary  orbs  their  mystic  dance. 

That  never  had  know'n  change ;  worlds  above  worlds, 

Countless  as  pearly  drops  that  gem  the  mead 
On  vernal  morn,  lay  pillowed  on  the  sky, — 
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The  Opening  of  the  Sixth  Seal, 

And,  ill  the  centre  of  tlie  wondrous  wliole. 

The  Deity  Himself,  benignant  still. 

Guiding,  protecting  them,  the  spirit  of  life 
Transfused,  and,  omnipresent,  reigned  o'er  all, 

‘  8o  they  went  on  in  harmony,  and  knew 
Each  its  prescribed  course  ; — and,  as  they  rolled, 
Celestial  music  through  the  boundless  sjwce 
Incessant  roamed,  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

To  mortal  ears  inaudible,  but  oft 
lly  listening  seraphs,  in  their  viewless  flight 
On  light's  pure  pinions,  raptured  heard; — so  they 
In  smooth,  unerring  course,  through  ether  fled, 
Ra])idly  rolling,  and,  with  hallowed  song. 

Together  hymned  sweet  music  to  their  God. 

‘  But  suddenly  there  came  a  rushing  sound, 

A  trumpet  blast,  sent  forth  by  angel  lips. 

That  filled  all  space, — and  echoing  worlds  replied 
To  the  dread  summons  ; — instant  as  it  came. 

Though. in  their  flight  than  temjHJst  winds  more  swift, 
All  the  innumerable  worlds  at  once 
Stayed  in  their  mid  career ; — all  things  stood  still. 
And  to  the  terrible  trumpet  listened  they. 

So  vast  the  shock,  huge  mountains  from  their  roots 
Uptorn,  hurled  high  in  air,  fled  far  away. — 

Rivers  recoiled,  and  flung  their  refluent  tides 
In  horror  back  ; — the  ocean  waves  arose. 

And,  Alp  like,  gathered  to  a  monstrous  heap. 

And  in  the  sky  were  lost. — The  quivering  earth 
Gaped  awfully,  and  from  her  inmost  caves 
Groaned. — From  their  orbits  loosed,  the  starry  host 
Fled  devious,  and  in  ^vild  disorder  traced 
Pathways  before  unknown  ; — oft  in  their  course 
Orb  against  orb  rushed  heedlessly,  and  struck. 

And,  into  myriad  fragments  scattered,  fell. — 

The  blazing  comets,  from  their  fiery  homes 
Returning,  desolation  brought,  and  swept 
Planets  away  as  on  they  fled.  Bright  Jove 
And  distant  Saturn  wandered  from  their  paths, — 
And  strange  confusion  reigned  in  heaven,  where  once 
All  had  been  peace,  and  harmony,  and  love. 

‘  The  dwellers  of  the  earth  the  trumpet  cry 
Astonished  heard,  and  trembling  terror  came 
On  every  bosom ; — and  the  shock  felt  they 
Of  earth,  in  all  the  swiftness  of  its  flight. 

So  sudden  stayed,  for  heavily  it  rocked 
Upon  its  noiseless  axle,  and  a  groan 
Echoed  from  all  its  caves.’  pp.  49 — 52, 
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Art.  XIII.  Practical  Suggestions  and  Discourses  ;  intended  to  aid  a 
Reformation  of  the  Christian  Churches,  and  the  Revival  of  Reli- 
pon  in  Individuals,  Families,  and  Communities.  By  Charles 
Moase.  12mo.  pp.  92.  Price  2s.  6d.  London,  1829. 

This  Volume  consists  of  several  papers  on  subjects  relating  to  the  Re¬ 
vival  of  Religion.  We  are  persuaded  that  Mr.  Moase  has  taken  a  very 
just  view  of  the  subject,  in  representing  as  one  of  the  main  instruments 
of  accomplishing  such  a  result,  a  faithful  discharge  of  ^  parental  duties/ 
A  separate  discourse  is  devoted  to  this  most  imiiortant,  and,  we  fear, 
too  much  neglected  topic,  which  does  credit  to  the  Author’s  pastoral 
fidelity.  In  the  following  paper,  *  On  the  Duties  of  Churches  with 
‘  resiiect  to  members  who  violate  Christian  principles  in  the  formation 
‘  of  Conjugal  Relations  *,  he  has  entered  upon  dcbateable  ground,  and 
mooted  a  subject  of  extreme  delicacy,  of  which  this  is  not  the  place  to 
attempt  the  discussion.  The  volume  will  do  good,  if  its  suggestions 
lead  to  a  more  serious  consideration  of  this  and  other  topics  adverted  to, 
respecting  which  too  great  laxity  of  opinion  has  confessedly  become 
prevalent.  The  following  remarks  are  peculiarly  deserving  of  atten¬ 
tion. 

‘  There  is  no  person  who  reflects  upon  the  subject,  but  must  per¬ 
ceive,  that  the  education  of  children  is  one  of  the  most  important  objects 
of  human  attention.  **  There  is  no  man,**  says  Mr,  Baxter,  “  that  ever 
understood  the  interest  of  mankind,  of  families,  cities,  kingdoms, 
churches,  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  King  and  Saviour,  but  he  must 
uccds  know,  that  the  right  instruction,  education,  and  sanctifleation  of 
youth  is  of  unspeakable  consequence  to  them  all.  It  is  certain,  that 
the  welfare  of  this  world  lieth  in  a  good  succession  of  the  several  ge¬ 
nerations  ;  and  that  all  the  end^vonrs  of  one  generation,  with  God’s 
greatest  blessing  on  them,  will  not  serve  for  the  ages  following all 
must  be  begun  again,  and  done  over  anew,  or  all  will  be  undone  in  the 
next  age.  Men  live  so  short  a  time,  that  the  work  of  educating  youth 
aright  is  one  half  of  the  great  business  of  man's  life.**  * 

*  And  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  if  the  members  of  churches  were 
properly  attentive  to  these  most  important  duties,  and  were  those  in¬ 
dividuals  who  neglect  them  frequently  called  to  account  for  their  most 
criminal  neglect,  the  church  of  God  would  be  in  a  state  very  different 
from  that  at  present  existing ;  and  instead  of  gathering  in  occasionally 
a  few  individuals  from  the  world,  and  deriving  its  chief  accessions  from 
the  conversion  of  the  profligate,  its  ranks  would  be  per|)etually  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  cheerful  devotedness  of  its  own  progeny/  pp.  50,  51. 


Art.  XIV.  The  Chrouolog  a  I  Guide,  Part  I. —  Comprehending  the 
Chronology  of  the  World,  from  its  Creation  to  the  Destruction  iif 
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Literary  Intelligence. 

the  Western  Empire  of  Rome,  A.D.  470.  With  a  Chart.  12mo. 
pp.  255.  London.  1828. 

Having  contrived  to  mislay  this  volume,  we  reviewed,  in  April  last, 
the  “  Chart  ”  without  its  indispensable  companion ;  and  now  that  we 
have  obtained  the  latter,  we  are  gratified  by  the  opportunity  of  repeat¬ 
ing  and  extending  the  recommendation  we  then  gave.  We  do  not 
recollect  to  have  at  any  time  seen  so  judicious  and  available  a  manual 
as  this  before  us.  The  leading  events  of  the  world’s  story  are  stated 
in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  manner ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  chart, 
are  placed  distinctly  before  the  eye.  Brief  introductory  sketches  of 
history  are  given  ;  a  regular  series  of  questions  is  appended  ;  and  an 
alphabetical  table  of  ottices,  weights,  and  measures,  completes  this  use¬ 
ful  publication. 


Art.  XV.  Pugins  Gothic  Ornaments  ;  selected  from  various  Build¬ 
ings  in  England  and  France.  Drawn  on  Stone  by  J.  D.  Harding. 
Parts  I.  and  II.  Medium  4to.  Price  I5j.  each  Part,  containing 
20  Plates.  1828,  1820. 

We  are  desirous  of  directing  attention  to  these  admirably  executed 
drawings,  both  as  supplying  hints  for  interior  and  exterior  decoration, 
and  as  furnishing  subjects  for  the  pencil,  favourable  at  the  same  time 
to  freedom  of  hand,  to  vigorous  expression,  and  to  high,  though  not 
fastidious  finishing.  In  this  view,  they  are  excellently  adapted  to 
the  puqioses  of  instruction ;  and,  although  it  is  probable  that  this  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  work  was  not  in  the  Editor’s  contemplation,  we  udll 
venture  to  recommend  it  as  preferable  to  nine-tenths  of  the  publica¬ 
tions  which  are  sent  forth  almost  every  week,  for  that  specific  object. 
We  will  add,  for  the  benefit  of  young  persons  follo\ving  a  course  of 
self-tuition  in  the  Arts,  that,  whenever  they  find  a  lithographed  print 
with  31r.  Harding’s  name,  they  cannot  do  WTong  in  copying  it.  We 
have  seen  a  series  of  six])enny  numbers  from  his  crayon,  that  made  us 
bitterly  regret  our  own  costly,  but  ineffective  education  of  five-and- 
thirty  years  ago.  The  present  work  will  be  completed  in  five  parts, 
exhibiting  a  large  collection  of  finial.s,  spandrils,  subsellse,  gables, 
string-courses,  capitals,  pannels,  traceries,  crockets,  and  other  varieties 
of  Gothic  ornament.  The  frequent  insertion  of  sections  and  profiles, 
adds  to  the  practical  value  of  the  draughts. 


Art.  XVI.  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Preparing  for  Publication,  a  Topographical  and  Historical  Account 
of  Methodism  in  Yorkshire :  giving  an  account  of  its  Rise,  Progress, 
and  Present  State,  in  the  City  of  York,  and  in  every  Town,  Village, 
Hamlet,  &c.  in  the  County.  The  work  will  be  accompanied  by  a  large 
Map  of  the  County,  handsomely  coloured,  drawn  expressly  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  shewing  at  one  view,  the  size  and  boundaries  of  each  Circiut, 
&c.  8vo. 
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Works  recently  Published. 

Captain  Brown  has  in  the  Press,  Biographical  Sketches  and  Au¬ 
thentic  Anecdotes  of  Horses ;  with  a  Historical  Introduction,  and  au 
Appendix  on  the  Diseases  and  Medical  Treatment  of  the  Horse.  It  is 
to  be  illustrated  by  figures  of  the  different  breeds,  and  Portraits  of  ce¬ 
lebrated  or  remarkable  Horses;  these  are  to  be  engraved  on  Steel  by 
Mr.  Lizars,  in  his  best  Style.  This  Work  is  intended  as  a  companion 
to  the  work  on  Dogs,  by  the  same  Author,  recently  published,  which 
has  met  with  so  favourable  a  reception. 

In  the  Press,  an  Introduction  to  Medical  Botany,  illustrative  of  the 
Elements  and  Terminology  of  Botany,  and  of  the  Linnsean  Artificial 
and  Natural  Systems,  as  connected  with  the  study  of  Medical  Plants. 
By  Thomas  Castle,  F.L.S.  &c. 

Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory  has  been  occupied  in  preparing  for  the  Press, 
an  Improved  Edition  of  his  Letters  to  a  F riend  on  the  Evidences, 
Doctrines,  and  Duties  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

Dr.  Shirley  Palmer  will  very  shortly  Publish,  **  Popular  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  Medicine  and  Diet",  pointing  out  the  principal  exciting 
causes  of  Disease  and  Death. 

In  the  Press,  The  Arguments  for  Predestination  and  Necessity  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  Established  Principles  of  Philosophical  Inquiry.  In 
Two  Act  Sermons,  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  11128.  With  Notes 
and  Appendix.  By  Richard  liastings  Graves,  D.D. 

Mr.  W.  ]M.  Higgins  has  in  the  Press,  and  very  nearly  ready  for 
Publication,  an  Introductory  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Properties  of 
Light,  and  on  Optical  Instruments ;  Dedicated,  by  Permission,  to  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 


Art.  XVII.  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


BIOORAPHT. 

Peace  in  Believing  :  a  Memoir  of  Isa- 
WU  Campbell  of  FernicarrA',  Rosneath, 
Dumbartonshire.  ISmo.  64. 

Memoirs  of  r.  J.  Des  Carrieres  Ballance, 
bte  of  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge.  Com¬ 
piled  by  his  Father.  12ino.  5s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Character,  and 
Writings  of  the  Rev.  Matthew  Henrj’.  By 
J.  B.  Williams,  Esq.  F.S.A.  12mo.  (Por¬ 
trait)  Third  Edition.  5s. 

BOTAmr. 

An  Introduction  to  Systematical  and 
Physiological  Botany.  Illustrated  with 
explaiutory  Engravings.  By  Thomas 
Csstle,  FX»,S.,  Member  of  the  Royal  CoU 
of  Surgeons,  &c.  12nio.  lOi.  Co- 
12j.  6d. 


HISTORY. 

The  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ ; 
in  Continuation  of  Milner.  By  John  Scott, 
M.A.  Vicar  of  North  Ferriby.  Vol.  II. 
Part  II.  Containing  the  History  of  the 
Swiss  Reformation  to  the  close  of  the  Year 
1 527.  8 vo.  5s. 

MIBCELLAMKOUS. 

The  Savings  Bank  Assistant;  contain¬ 
ing  a  Practical  and  Ready  Method  of  Cal¬ 
culating  Interest  on  Deposites  in  Savings 
Banks ;  with  numerous  Tables,  adapted  to 
the  different  Rates  of  Interest  allowed  by 
those  Establishments,  and  additional  Tables 
at  higher  Rates,  for  general  Use;  the  ne¬ 
cessary  Rules  and  Regulations  ;  and  a  va¬ 
riety  of  general  Infonnation  for  the  Inter¬ 
nal  Management  and  Arrangement  of  the 
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Accounts  of  Savings  Banks,  and  for  faci¬ 
litating  their  Fornjation :  together  with 
Kxplanatorv’  Observations  upon  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  9th  Geo.  IV.  Cap.  92.  By 
Charles  Compton.  '12mo.  bs. 

Elementary'  Thoughts  on  the  Right  Pro¬ 
cess  of  Education  ;  with  Suggestions  for 
the  Formation  of  a  Public  School ;  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Men  of  Influence  and  Wealth. 
By  Getldes  Mackenzie  Scott,  M.  A.  Is.  fW. 

Foscarini,  or  the  Patrician  of  Venice. 
2  vols.  8  VO. 

The  Female  Servant’s  Advnser,  or  the 
Service  Instructor.  With  Plates  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  methods  of  setting  out  Dinner- 
Tables,  &c.  12mo.  3s. 

Miscellanies,  in  Two  Parts.  I.  Prose  ; 
II.  Verse,  Ac.  By  William  Mavor,  LL.D. 
8vo.  15s.  in  cloth. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

A  Concise  System  of  Mechanics  in 
Theory  and  Practice;  with  original  and 
practical  Remarks,  Rules,  Experiments, 
Tables,  and  Calculations,  for  the  Use  of 
practical  Men.  By  James  Hay,  Land- 
Surveyor.  12mo.  Hates.  5s.  6d. 

POETRY. 

Gideon,  and  other  Poems.  By  the  .\u- 
thor  of  “  My  Early  Years,”  &c.  12ino. 
3s.  G(L 

Cama,  the  Warrior  Bard  of  Erin,  and 
other  Poems.  By  John  Richard  Best,  Esq., 
Author  of  “  J'ransalpine  Memoirs,”  &c. 
8vo. 

THEOLOOY. 

An  Analysis  of  Bishop  Burnet’s  Exjx)- 
sition  of  the  Jliirty-nine  Articles,  with 
Notes.  By  Thomas  Newland,  A.B.  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  12mo.  9s.  6fL 

Sermons  on  the  First  Lessons  of  the 
Sunday  Morning  Service,  taken  from  the 
Mosaic  Scriptures.  Being  the  Sundays 
from  Septuagesima  to  Trinity  Sunday.  By 
the  Very  Rev.  Robert  Burrowes,  D.D. 
M.R.J.A.  Dean  of  Cork,  Ac.  8vo.  12.v. 

Two  Discourses  occasionerl  by  the 
Deaths  of  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Daniell,  of 
Frome,  and  Rev.  R.  Burton  of  Digah. 
By  John  Sheppard,  Author  of  “  Thoughts 
on  Private  Devotion.”  12mo. 

The  Profits  to  lx?  applied  to  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Burton’s  orphans. 

The  Apocrypha  of  the  Book  of  Daniel ; 
containing  the  Story  of  Susannah ;  the 
Prayer  of  Azariah,  with  the  Hymin  of  the 
Three  Children,  and  the  History  of  Bel 
and  the  Dragon.  Translated  from  the 
Vulgate  Latin  ;  with  Notes ;  and  a  Short 
Treatise  on  the  matter  contained  in  these 
pieces.  By  Luke  Howard,  F.R.S.  Author 
of  several  Translations  fiom  the  Vulgate. 
Roval  8vo. 


Natural  Theology ;  or  Essays  on  ii,^ 
Existence  of  Deity  and  of  Providence,  on 
the  Immateriality  of  the  Soul,  and  a  future 
State.  By  the  Rev.  A  lex.  Crombie,  LL.I)^ 
F.R.S.,  and  M.R.S.L.  2  voL  8vo. 

The  Christian  Minister ;  or  Practical 
Hints  for  the  conduct  <»f  a  Young  Clerp>. 
man.  By  EAAKISTOTEPOI. 

24.  6d. 

Practical  Suggestions  and  Discourses- 
intended  to  aid  a  Reformation  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Churehes,  and  the  Revival  of  Religion 
in  Individuals,  Families  and  Communities. 
By  C’harles  Moase.  12mo.  2.s.  fid. 

Noon- Day  Sun-Set ;  a  Sermon  address 
ed  chiefly  to  Young  People,  at  New  Broad 
Street  Aleeting  House,  London,  on  Uie 
Decease  of  Mrs.  T.  C.  Everett  of  Head¬ 
ing.  By  J.  P.  Dobson.  Second  Edition. 
Is.  fid. 

Writings  of  the  Rev.  John  Knox,  Mi- 
nister  of  God’s  Word  in  Scotland.  Printed 
for  the  lieKgious  Tract  Society.  12mo. 
Portrait.  5.s.  in  cloth. 

The  Catechist’s  ^lanual,  and  Familv 
I.iecturer  ;  being  an  Abriilgement  and  Ex¬ 
planation  of  St.  Mark’s  Gospel,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  Missionary  and  Domestic  In¬ 
struction.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hinds. 
M.A.  Vice-Principal  of  St.  Alban’s  Hall 
Oxford.  8vo.  10s.  fid. 

Popular  Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism 
and  Interpretation.  By  William  Carpenter, 
Author  of  “  A  Popular  Introduction  to 
the  Studv  of  the  Scriptures,”  Ac.  8tc. 
12«. 

Morning  and  F) vetting  Prayers  adapted 
for  Family  Worship.  Small  8vo. 

The  Commandment  with  Promise.  Bs 
the  Author  of  “  The  Last  Day  of  tire 
Week,”  18mo,  2s.  fid.  half-bound. 

Calvinistic  Predestination  Repugnant  to 
tire  General  Tenor  of  Scripture ;  shewn  in 
a  Series  of  Discourses  on  the  Moral  Attri¬ 
butes  and  Government  of  God ;  delivered 
in  the  Chapel  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
By  the  late  Very  Rev.  Richard  Graves, 
D.D.  M.R.I.A.;  King’s  Professor  of  Di¬ 
vinity  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  Dean 
of  Ardagh,  Ac.  8vo.  12r. 

TRAVELS  AND  TOPOGRAniY. 

Protestant  Vigils ;  or  Evening  Uecords 
of  a  Jouniey  in  Italy,  in  the  Years  IBib 
and  1827.  By  Harriet  Morton.  2  vols. 
8vo.  Plates.  1/.  -is. 

I’lie  Modern  Traveller.  V»)l.  XXVIIl. 
Containing  a  Description  of  Peru,  Ac. 
6j.  half-bound. 

This  Volume  comprises  a  complect 
History’  of  the  South  American  Revolu¬ 
tion. 


